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A FUTURE QUEEN. 
BY LUCY C. LILLIE 

FTER the bird’s-eye view which the Prince of Wales is 

supposed to have taken of the royal families where- 
in were damsels suited to wed his son and heir, we learn 
that true love has had its own sweet way, and Prince Albert 
Victor, known in his family as ‘‘ Eddy,” has come home to 
ask his father’s permission to wed the prettiest of the daugh- 
ters of the House of 
Hanover, the Princess 
Victoria of Teck. 
Down at a charming 
country house the 
cousins twice _ re- 
moved had made up 
their minds as to what 
they would like to 
have the Prince and 
the Duchess of Teck 
say to all this, and, we 
are told, visitors in the 
house had discovered 
the affection between 
the young people, and 
were charmed by their 
naive expression of it. 
The Prince of Wales 
hastened to say yes, 
and bade his lad, like a 
prince in a fairy tale, 
hasten off to Windsor 
to see if the Queen 
would say the same. 
Doubtless he went 
with the golden ring 
of destiny on _ his 
hand, for he speedily 
received the royal 
grandmotherly con- 
sent. Then comes 
the announcement 
public to the friends 
of the family; and 
presently, with that 
state and pomp and 
pageantry which 
make royal move- 
ments so picturesque 
and fascinating, up 
comes the young lady 
from the country, and 
the people, who all 
begin to regard her as 
their future Queen, 
gather in crowds, 
cheering wildly, wav- 
ing their handker- 
chiefs, and returning 
many a ‘‘God bless 
you!” for the smiles 
the young girl be- 
stows. Now, in fact, 
the public demonstra- 
tion, which is the an 
imate side of this pie- 
ture of the royal be- 
trothal, was far more 
a tribute to the most 
popular girl in Eng- 
land than to the 
young man at her 
side. Reared, for her 
rank, in almost pover 
ty, taught early the 
discipline of _ life, 
having spent some 
time in virtual if not 
nominal exile after 
her father’s mad gal- 
lop through his for- 
tune, she is the em 
bodiment of what a 
young girl should be. 
Simple, unaffected, 
warm in her sympa- 
thies, ready to help 
out of aslender purse, 
and lending her name 
where it can be of 
service to a cause or 
a charity, a constant 
visitor to the bedside 
of the suffering and 
the home of the poor, 
Princess Victoria has 
been simply adored by rich and poor, and is well known 
to be a great pet of the Queen. When one adds to this that 
she is a singularly handsome girl, decidedly the beauty of the 
family far and wide, one cannot but sympathize with those 
loyal outbursts from heart and hand as their beloved young 
Princess drove by at the side of her future husband. ~Prin- 
cess Victoria Mary Augusta Louise Olga Pauline Claudine 
Agnes — by all of which names she was baptized—was born 
in 1867, and spent her early days in Kensington Palace, 
that historic old red brick building in Kensington Gardens 


full of memories in the life of royalty, social as well as mo- 
mentous. 

The mother of the Princess was the public favorite, the 
charming Mary of Cambridge, noted in her girlhood for her 
piquant loveliness. Even now, when increasing embon- 
point has destroyed her graceful figure, she is a lovely 
woman, beloved by all the people, although considered, as 
are all the ‘‘ Cambridges,” decidedly too democratic to suit 
her Majesty. Duke Franz, the father of the Princess, was 
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EVENING GOWN. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 11-17. 


considered in his day the handsomest man in Europe, su- 
perbly built, a thorough militaire in bearing, with flashing 
eyes,and the most captivating manner, but,like many another 
princeling of the day, he contrived to scamper along through 
his income at such a rate that one fine morning he was 
bankrupt. Even before this, however, the Duchess of Teck 
had reared her children with the utmost prudence. Princess 
Victoria was educated with less ceremonial surrounding her 
than exists in many aristocratic houses on the other side or 
wealthy families here. The rooms allotted to her in Ken 
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sington Palace as a growing girl were severely plain, certain 
ly bearing no trace of luxury, and she was taught various 
housewifely accomplishments. She might have been seen 
at that time almost any fine day walking about Kensington 
simply with her governess, or driving in the most unosten- 
tatious fashion, and I have met her more than once in the 
shops of Kensington, making simple little purchases, and no 
doubt with a keen eye for a bargain, since there was little or 
no money to spare in her father’s household. Many were the 
straits of that period, 
so that the magnifi 
cence which awaits 
her will seem perhaps 
a novel change, al 
though being such a 
favorite of the Queen, 
and especially be 
loved of her young 
cousins as she grew 
up, the mere fact of 
externals in life can 
have no effect upon 
her. Searcely fifty 
pounds a year, or two 
hundred and fifty dol 
lars, was her allow 
ance. Notone of her 
old servants or de 
pendents but has 
some token of her af- 
fectionate interest in 
articles fashioned by 
her own hand; and 
we well remember, at 
a fancy fair where she 
and some other young 
royalties presided over 
a table, the interest 
which she took in 
showing what had 
been wrought by her 
own fingers, and the 
modest way in which 
she mentioned the 
price, 

The outward life of 
a girl in the Princess 
Victoria's rank, of 
course, has a certain 
amount of formality 
and even state con 
nected with it; but it 
is a mistake to sup 
pose that this is kept 
up within the family 
circle or among their 
intimate friends. Of 


tain fixed regulations 
and rules which 
guide the household. 
For example, no one 
enters the royal apart- 
ments uninvited or 
unannounced, and a 
visitor must wait to 
be asked before mak- 
ing a call, and even 
then it is the place of 
the hostess to length- 
en or shorten the visit, 
to request her guest 
to be seated, and in a 
general way direct the 
conversation. The 
Tecks have been al- 
ways noted for their 
democratic manner 
and dislike of much 
conventionality — a 
fact which has more 
than once brought on 
a rebuke from the 
Queen. On one oc- 
casion the Princess 
Victoria was exceed 
ingly anxious to 
make the acquaint- 
ance, informally, of 
some one staying at 
Windsor Castle, and 
dreaded having to go 
through so much cer 
emonial as to make 
a téte-a-téte tiresome. 
Accordingly, she con 
trived, with the aid of one of her attendants, to be intro- 
duced to the person in question as Lady Somebody or Other, 
and enjoyed an hour’s delightful chat, entirely unembar- 
rassed on both sides. When, a short time afterwards, the 
visitor encountered her new friend among the royal family, 
and learned who she was, her own embarrassment was 
covered up by the quizzical good humor with which the 
Princess approached her, and taking her hand, whispered, 
‘Don’t tell of me; that’s all.” Frequently has she gone 
incognito to hospitals or among tle poor, lest her rank in- 
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terfere with the confidence she would win. But in cu.npany 
she has been a noted belle, able to visit more freely and at- 
tend less exclusive balls and dinners than her cousins of 
Wales. She is to-day a thoroughly happy, light-hearted 
young lady, and there are many Americans who during the 
London season have had an opportunity of meeting this 
frank, charming girl, who will probably one day be Queen 
of England. Such a wedding as is in progress of prepara- 
tion will be doubtless the most magnificent spectacle in our 
generation, and will recall the coronation and wedding days 
of Queen Victoria. It will form a striking and wy rom 
epoch; perhaps none the less so since before this Princess 
may reach the height of her ambition the crown and sceptre 
may indeed have become ‘‘ baubles thrown to the winds.” 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


With the beginning of the volume for 1892, a 
change will be made by the publishers in the system 
of dating Harprr’s Bazar. The date of the paper 
will be made to coincide with the date of publica- 
tion. Up to this time No. 1 of each volume, al- 
though dated in January, has actually been issued 
in the middle of December. 

No. 52 of Vol. XXIV. will be issued on December 
12th, and will bear the date of December 26 (1), 1891. 

No. 1 of Vol. XXV. will bear the date of Satur- 
day, January 2, 1892. The two numbers between 
No. 52 for 1891 and No. 1 for 1892 will be issued as 
JSollows ; 

Supplementary No. 53 on December 19th, the paper 
bearing the date December 26th (2). Supplement- 
ary No. 54 will be issued on December 26th, the paper 
bearing the date December 26th (3). 

Subscribers will please take note that a corre- 
sponding change is made on the labels attached to 
their wrappers, all subscriptions ending at the ex- 
piration of a year from their beginning, but on a 
DIFFERENT NUMBER in the new volume from that in 
the old. 

Subscriptions for 1891 which began with No. 1 will 
expire with No, 52. If the subscription is renewed 
before December 10, 1891, we will send Supplement- 
ary No. 53 and No. 54 gratis. If renewed after 
December 10, 1891, the subscription will begin with 
Supplementary No. 53, and will end, at the eapira- 
tion of fifty-two weeks, with No. 50 of the volume for 


1892. 
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A CHAMBER LOOKING TO THE EAST. 


\ ANY people seem to think, in arranging their 
1 dwellings, that if they have good parlors, halls, 
and dining-room the thing is done, and the sleeping- 
rooms may take care of themselves. 

Yet every one ought to know that where there are 
children the nursery should be the largest and sun- 
niest room in the house, for light and air have the 
same effect upon children that they do upon plants, 
and those deprived will be as spindling and etiolated 
as the potato sprouts in a cellar are. And even for 
the older members of the family, the place where 
they pass eight or nine hours in the undepending con- 
dition of sleep should be guarded by all the sentinels 
that space and pure air can set about them. 

The sleeping-room, whether for the young or old, 
cannot be too well shielded from the attacks of gloom 
and dust. Wherever possible, it should have any 
exposure but a northern one; an exposure that dur- 
ing some part of the day will admit the sun, if but 
for an hour, with his renewing and cleansing force, 
before which dies many a fungus and microbe; and 
it should have no more little holes and crannies than 
need be for the accumulation of dust and litter. 
Wherever it is not too inconvenient, the floor should 
be of hard-wood, or else stained and polished, with a 
square of carpeting or a rug in the centre, or with 
rugs beside each of the beds. For if the room is oc- 
cupied by two persons, it is better to have two of the 
modern small brass or iron bedsteads side by side 
than one of the vast old-fashioned kind, where one 
used to take journeys from side to side and corner to 
corner equal to those taken in dreams, whose ponder- 
osity of head and foot board may have inspired many 
a nightmare, and whose laundry-work was a much 
more serious affair than that of the sheets and blank- 
ets and quilts of the single bed is. 

The walls of this ideal sleeping-room should be 
neither a staring white nor be too deeply and richly 
colored; they should be warm and cheerful; if pa- 
pered, then with a paper well covered with a diapered 
pattern; or better still is a painted hard surface with 
a stencilled pattern that veils it without making 
prominent figures to disturb tired eyes and brain. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


The windows should be large, with one set of dark 
shades and another of light ones, that the eyes may 
be thoroughly rested by darkness during sleep; and 
where there are any draperies, they should be of light 
and delicate texture, rather than thick and heavy 
ones, and should be so hung that they can easily be 
run along on rings and shaken, rather than gathered 
in close folds to catch and keep the dust. 

Often, where there are flowing draperies at the 
window, the toilet table also and its glass are draped 
in lace or some sort of embroidered muslin, which 
gives a dressy effect to the room, and helps to keep 
the dust to some extent from the various little china 
boxes and toilet articles there. In old colonial houses 
it was once the custom when there was a death in 
the family to draw the curtains across the mirror, as 
if shutting out, in the face of such solemnity, the 
vanities and frivolities of life. 

There should be a lounge in every sleeping-room, 
that the bed may be left intact for the night if one 
wishes to rest in the day; and there should be easy- 
chairs and a sewing-chair, a writing-table, or a daven- 
port; while the little prie-dieu which forms a part of 
the furnishing of every French lady’s bedroom or 
boudoir is a comfortable thing to have for Bible or 
Prayer-book or devotions. 

The pictures on the walls of this room should al- 
ways be cheerful light prints and water-colors, and 
things suggestive of pure and gracious and lovely 
thoughts; and the books should be those which are 
personal and treasured and like friends. 

Another valuable piece of furniture that should be 
opened before the washing-stand is a screen, a piece 
demanded by delicacy, even if one occupies the room 
alone, and surely by modesty and decency where 
there is more than one. It is not necessary that this 
sereen should be a costly or elaborate construction ; 
indeed, it would not harmonize with the rest of the 
room if it were; but any pretty chintz, such as covers 
the lounge and chairs, can be stretched with gilt nails 
on a small clothes-horse, like those used for the air- 
ing of linen in a laundry, and will prove to be all 
that is desired, while the screen itself will add consid- 
erably to the beauty and sense of occupancy of the 
room. 

For the rest, this room is so entirely a personal and 
individual thing that it should be allowed to repre- 
sent individual tastes, and should be sacred to one’s 
self and one’s closest friends. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons. 











Miss Van AUKEN, of course, had been to see Margaret 
Fleming at Palmer’s. So great an enthusiast for the stage 
would hardly, we know, have missed a performance of 
this pronounced example of the realistic school, one that 
had set distinguished critics at variance. We were all inter- 
ested on her account. Van Pennwyppe was particularly 
so, because, never having allowed himself to believe in any- 
thing that critics, as a rule, thought good, he liked the sup- 
port of all testimony bearing on his side. Miss Van Auken 
had not thought of comparing the play to any by Ibsen, but 
she felt that any realism which carried one into the slums 
alone was inartistic and vulgar. 

‘“*IT must confess,” she said, ‘‘ Iwas a little shocked—not 
so much at the baby’s toilet as at Mrs. Fleming’s walking 
across the stage with a green-painted tin tub in her hands 
ready for her husband's foot bath. It was all very well, and 
very domestic. And so was her putting his silk dressing- 
gown over a chair by the fire, and his taking his coat off and 
forgetting to put the wrapper on as he sat down. But 
what do you suppose he was doing when the curtain fell? 
He was taking off his shoes, and this seemed so delightful a 
performance that the curtain was rung up again, while the 
audience applauded. All this was in the Flemings’ parlor, 
in the same room where visitors were received, and friends 
were entertained at afternoon tea.” 

‘* What!” said Mrs. Clyte, turning suddenly toward her. 
‘“Was he not even in his dressing-room?” 

‘*No,” said Professor Prodgers, for the first time tak- 
ing part in the discussion, ‘‘ The Flemings lived in a flat— 
a flat all on one floor, kitchen by the front door. I gath- 
ered so from what I saw, though they spoke of a house, 
and were rich. But have you ever seen any one living in 
one of these small places who did not, bit by bit, in spite of 
struggling, lose all power to keep up the finer observances 
of life, such as we know them when houses are built with 
halls and stairways, and privacy is possible? I tell you, 
Mrs. Clyte, a flight of stairs marks the steps by which civil- 
ization climbs or falls.” 

Mrs. Clyte, who had never even seen a small apartment, 
rather resented these remarks being addressed to her. She 
turned the talk in another direction, greatly to the delight of 
Van Pennwyppe, who had been to the Patriarch’s Ball and 
to the first of the Dancing Classes. His account in the Gen- 
tlewoman’s Hour had been so brilliant, I could see that quo- 
tations were trembling on his lips. But the Professor pre- 
ferred his own observation. He always did where matters 
of fashion were under discussion. Never having gone into 
society, he felt himself qualified to speak. 

** Alla sham and a disgrace,” he said, “‘a young girl’s com- 
ing out at a restaurant, receiving her first baptism into society 
in a public room lined with scheming mammas, and young 
fellows fresh from the clubs and theatres. Think of putting 
your daughter through her paces there, like a filly, or sub- 
jecting her to criticism as severe as that on débutantes at the 
opera! There never used to be any comings out in the old 
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days. The child grew like a flower—first a bud, then a 
blossom, then a long spel! of sweetness, till some man pluck- 
ed this flower, and took it home to lend fragrance to his life.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Van Auken; ‘‘but none of you men 
know what the comings in are to many of these same young 
girls—those who shrink from their first shock, or those 
who in the second year find themselves ignored. Some are 
crushed with disappointment, some are herdened into old 
campaigners, and most of them drop out altogether, solacing 
themselves with charity needle-work or studio-taught art.” 

This allusion was lost on Van Pennwyppe, who had not, 
indeed, listened. He had ascore to settle with the Professor. 
Looking at him rather impertinently, I must confess, he 
asked, 

“* Have you ever been to a ball, Professor?” 

** Never, sir,” said the Professor, with emphasis. 

“I thought so,” said Van Pennwyppe. ‘“ That is why you 
know so little about them.” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE LILLIPUTIAN THEORY OF WOMAN. 


T is impossible to imagine any task in the way of writing 

so safe and sure as that of the woman who sets out to 
prove to her own satisfaction that her fellow-women are, 
as Carlyle said of his fellow-men, ‘‘ mostly fools.” Every- 
thing is in her favor; for either she must argue well or ill. 
In the former case she will prove her proposition; in the 
latter case she will illustrate it. If she is a triumphant and 
convincing advocate, it is well; if she is inconclusive, evasive, 
ignorant, so much the better. Either she is the logical dem- 
onstrator of woman’s folly or she is the terrible example; in 
either case,she can write Q. E.D. at the end of her proposition. 
No one else—unless it be an enfeebled American denouncing 
his country in a fashionable club-house—has the same ad- 
vantage. The typical Algernon or Chollie can indeed say, 
‘“<Tf you doubt that this nation is reduced to a very low pass, 
look at me!” and can bring down the house by that simple 
argument. Chollie, too, will be glad to hear that even if his 
own brains are limited, those of the mother that bore him 
and the sister who vainly tried to coach him through college 
are more restricted still. So the body of ladies who argue 
against the brains of their own sex are sure not merely of 
their argument, but of their audience; and every dull youth 
who feels flattered and every bright girl who feels a little 
ashamed of her own brightness can be relied upon for ap- 
plause. 

The acknowledged queen and head of these disputants— 
she who has for twenty years held a contract, so to speak, 
for reducing her own sex to Lilliputian dimensions—is Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, of London. She alone has brought to the 
effort a great deal of wit, ingenuity, and the skill of a prac- 
tised writer. Compared to her, the other experimenters on 
the same theme are crude and inexperienced. But even 
Mrs. Linton cannot hide the fact that it is really, if you stop 
to consider it, a great step forward in the progress of woman 
to have the contest rage round the question whether she has 
an adequate supply of brains. It is but a few centuries since 
the point of question was not so much whether she possessed 
adequate brains, but whether she was to be regarded as a 
human being at all. When at Wittenberg (A.p. 1671) a sol- 
emn academical debate was held between Franciscus Henri- 
cus Hoeltich, Jur. Doctor, who maintained the thesis, ‘‘ Fa- 
mina non est homo” (a woman is not a human being), and 
Johannes Casparus, who maintained the other side, no 
doubt the Mrs. Lynn Lintons of that day, if they had been 
allowed to be present, would have clapped their hands in 
favor of the erudite Dr. Hoeltich. Or if they had been 
present when the discussion took place in print (A.p. 1595) 
at Halle between ‘‘ Anonymus,” who urged the same doc- 
trine, ‘‘ Mulieres homines non esse,” they would doubtless 
have sided with him, and by no means with his opponent, 
Simon Gediccus, §8.T.D., who wrote a ‘‘ Defensus Sexus 
Muliebris,” and thus took his share manfully in what was 
announced as,a very pleasant debate (Disputatio perju- 
cunda), 

However painful it may be, we must admit that these an- 
cient advocates of woman have accomplished something, and 
that the debate has now come down to the oft-discussed 
question whether woman has, on the whole, given as much 
evidence of genius as could reasonably be expected. Here 
the argument must be from history alone; and here again 
sophistry is always easy, because, whatever your thesis, it is 
easy enough to exclude all the inconvenient facts. For in- 
stance, you can set aside the question whether Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s Sonnets from the Portuguese are to be immortal, inas- 
much as none of us have lived long enough to test their im- 
mortality. Then, if you wish to leave out of sight an 
extraordinary instance of feminine genius that is truly im- 
mortal, you have only to omit the name of Sappho. The one 
poem in all literature that has probably been oftenest trans- 
Jated is Sappho’s ‘* Ode to Aphrodite”; and as three different 
editions of her poems, with both the Greek and English text, 
have been published in England and America within six years 
—an honor accorded to no other Greek poet—we may fairly 
conclude that her fame is not waning. Shakespeare lived 
little more than two centuries ago; Sappho lived twenty-five 
centuries ago. Which fame has time tested more thorough- 
Jy? Which has travelled farthest on the road to immortality? 
Symons says of her, ‘‘ Of all the poets of the world, of all 
the illustrious artists of all literatures, Sappho is the one 
whose every word has a peculiar and unmistakable perfume, 
a seal of absolute perfection and illimitable grace.” Swin- 
burne, himself the highest living master of verbal music, 
says of her, ‘‘ Her remaining verses are the supreme success, 
the final achievement of the poetic art.” And yet we are 
“alled upon to read little disquisitions by youths and maid- 
ens on the genius or want of genius of women; discourses 
in which this wonder of antique genius is not even mention- 
ed by name, or mentioned only to be classed with the 
‘Sweet Singer of Michigan.” 

Again, the prominence of Jane Austen as the real leader 
of the modern realistic school is so unmistakable as to have 
pierced even the attention of Paris, always so deaf to Eng- 
lish names. Cite her as a woman of genius, and the answer 
always is, ‘‘ But the test of genius is to create a character of 
universal acceptance—a Robinson Crusoe, a Don Quixote.” 
Very well. How many such world-wide characters has the 

last half-century created? Precisely one, and that one the 
creation of a woman! The one book that has been circulated 
by millions; the one book whose translations the British 
Museum has especially collected because they exceed in 
number and variety the versions of any other book save the 
Bible only; the book whose hero impressed profoundly by 
his personal qualities not merely the pious and the senti- 
mental, but George Sand and Henry Heine — this book is 
Unele Tom's Cabin. Yet you will generally find it as con- 
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veniently ignored as Sappho is ignored, by those who write 
to advocate what may be called the Lilliputian theory of 
woman. 

The truth has been told so often that it hardly needs re- 
petition. Woman has been developed intellectually, as all 
acknowledge, laterthan man. The reason is simple: During 
the period of physical despotism this influence carried with 
it mental despotism as well, and the more finely organized 
sex inevitably yielded to the coarser. Over the greater part 
of the globe to the present day women cannot read and 
write. it was only in the time of George LV. that there was 
abandoned, even in England, the old law of ‘ Benefit of 
Clergy,” which exempted from civil punishment those who 
could read and write—the assumption being that no woman 
could read or write, and therefore that no woman should 
have benefit of clergy. A hundred years ago, in our own 
country, we know by the letters of Abigail Adams that the 
education of women in the most favored families went little 
beyond reading and writing. All this is now swept away; 
but the tradition that lay behind it, ‘‘ The Shadow of the 
Harem” as it has been called, is not swept away—the tradi- 
tion that it is the duty of woman to efface herself. Mlle. de 
Scudéry wrote half the novels that bore her brother’s name, 
and he used to lock her up in her room to keep her at it; yet 
he drew his sword on a friend who had doubted his claim to 
have written them all. Nobody now doubts that Fanny 
Mendelssohn wrote many of the ‘‘Songs without Words” 
under her brother’s name, but she was suppressed by the 
whole family the moment she proposed to publish any music 
as her own. Lord Houghton learned in Germany that a 
great part of Neander’s Church History was written by his 
sister, but the cyclopedias do not include her name. On the 
whole, it is better to wait a few centuries before denying 
lyric genius to the successors of Sappho and music to the 
sisters of Fanny Mendelssohn. ‘ke Ws Bie 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GOWNS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


ATIN striped moirés are fashionable fabrics for gowns 

to be worn at country-house parties during the holidays, 
and in town also. For the afternoon and for family din- 
ners black moirés are chosen with bright satin stripes of one 
color (red, yellow, or green quite far apart), or else with 
closer double stripes of three or four light colors (pale yel- 
low, mauve, turquoise, and the faintest rose shade). White 
lace and sable together are the novel trimmings for some of 
these gowns, while others have colored chiffon with velvet 
and jet for their garniture. The simplicity with which such 
dresses are made is in striking contrast to the richness of the 
fabrics of which they are composed. They have a round 
belted waist, large sleeves, and a demi-trained bell skirt. The 
front of the waist has a deep fall of white lace, or else a gui- 
pure plastron, edged with brown fur, or the moiré is turned 
back in revers from a full chemisette of chiffon of the color 
prevailing in the stripes. The sleeves are large and long, and 
the belt is of fur, or else of wide ribbon tied to fall low at the 
back. The bell skirt has a twisted puff of velvet and fur at 
the foot, or some gathered velvet frills, or else one or two very 
narrow borders of fur. 

For Christmas dances and New-Year’s balls are gowns of 
white moiré striped with green, gold, blue, or pink, or else 
the moiré grourd is of a pale tint striped with black or 
white, while still other moirés are of two changeable shades, 
as pale pink and green, or yellow with mauve. A gown of 
white moiré with blue stripes has its peasant bodice edged 
with gold trimming and black velvet ribbon, and the bell 
skirt is similarly finished. White chiffon is gathered full 
above the bodice, and the sleeves are high puffs of chiffon. 
Other ball gowns have the low corsage and front of striped 
moiré with a demi-train of tulle the color of the stripe in one 
or more layers over satin. This is lovely in white and Nile 
green moiré with green tulle demi-train, the waist having a 
corselet of moiré filled out with spangled tulle. 


SIMPLE GOWNS. 


Charmingly simple evening dresses for young girls in 
their first season are of the soft white Japanese crépe that 
has deep crimson crinkles and very silky surface. They 
are made with a baby waist with two frills of chiffon falling 
from the low round neck and caught up high on the shoul- 
ders; the full skirt is gathered to the waist and barely touches 
the floor; two large puffs of chiffon form the sleeves and 
are held by a bow inside the elbow; white satin ribbon 
starts from a bow on the left shoulder, and passes in two 
rows under the right arm to end in a large Japanese bow in 
the back at the waist line. Other pretty gowns, all pink or 
all blue, are of any soft French silk, satin, or bengaline. The 
bell skirt is bordered with a twist of chiffon with satin rib- 
bon wound in it and knotted at intervals. The low round 
waist has the silk draped across it from shoulder to shoulder, 
a twist of chiffon and ribbon for trimming the neck, and 
bunched-up chiffon sleeves. A girlish finish is given to the 
round waist by satin ribbon five inches wide set on the front 
as a belt, then carried up in the back to the neck, and tied 
there in a bow with long ends that hang nearly to the end 
of the skirt. 

LIGHT CLOTH DRESSES. 


Pale-tinted gowns of ladies’ cloth—biscuit, Nile green, 
pink, or yellow—trimmed with white lace and fur are also 
prepared for Christmas gayeties. These have a peasant 
bodice of the cloth laid directly on the lining with full 
guimpe above of soft repped silk and a deep fall of white 
guipure lace. A girdle of brown fur is added, or else the 
merest edge of sable defines the bodice at top and bottom; a 
wider band of fur is around the neck, the wrists, and the 
bottom of the skirt. The Mikado jacket, already described 
in the Bazar, with open front and back alike, is also used 
in these light cloths over a blouse of spangled silk confined 
by a broad girdle of Japanese embroidery; two full frills of 
the silk extend down the front from throat to girdle. The 
skirt is quite long and may be plain, or else it is slightly 
draped on the left side to show across the foot of the front 
a band of gay embroidery. This dress is worn in the house 
on various occasions, at luncheons, and at afternoon teas; 
and to complete it for the street is a deep military cape of 
the cloth warmly lined with ermine, swan’s-down, krimmer, 
or any light fur. 

MOLE-SKIN. 


Paris modistes make great use of mole-skin this season in 
its natural gray shade with soft, short, close pile like that of 
velvet. It is used for plastrons and girdles of cloth or silk 
gowns, and is a very effective trimming for cloth coats of 
mauve and brown shades embroidered with fine jet beads. 
An illustration of such a coat, with panels of mole-skin and 
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small beads for trimming, was given on page 768 of Bazar 
No. 41 of the current volume. 


THE RUSSIAN BLOUSE. 


One of the novelties of the winter is the Russian blouse 
of cloth or velvet belted closely and edged with fur. This 
new blouse is a long straight garment of simplest shape 
reaching almost to the knee and belted all around, or else 
the back may be fitted, and the front left without darts, its 
fulness confined by the belt giving a blouse effect. Still 
another model has the back falling in Watteau-like fulness, 
witha bias seam down the middle, tapering it narrowly at 
the top. A seal brown cloth dress, with bell skirt edged with 
mink fur, has a blouse reaching to the knee confined by a 
belt of the fur; a border of fur is on the lower edge, and two 
collars falling to the top of the sleeves are also edged with 
fur. A green velvet blouse, with sable belt and border, is 
worn with a skirt of rich brocade, while another costume 
has light sage green velvet for the belted blouse, with sleeves 
and skirt of brown cloth. 

In Paris bodices for the house are made in the Russian 
blouse fashion, of rich brocades that imitate antique stuffs 
in design and color, or else of thick ribbed silks of pale tints 
or pure white. They have a collar of white lace and a bor- 
der of brown fur, which may be mink or sable, and a velt 
of the same, or else of woven gold or silver ribbon, with a 
buckle of Russian enamel of brilliant colors. 


TAILOR-MADE WRAPS. 


The newest —_ shown by English tailors have wide 
flowing sleeves and a Watteau fold ‘‘ goffered” on in thick 
round pleats like fluting. Some of these, made of black satin 
and called the bishop’s wrap, are not unlike the Russian 
blouses, but are more closely fitted. The front is faced 
back with velvet richly embroidered with jet, and the high 
collar is finished with ostrich tips set on end to curl outward. 
The straight loose sleeves show their yellow satin lining, are 
bordered with jetted velvet, and are goffered on to match 
the fold in the back. Long cloaks for the carriage and for 
evening wear are of old-rose or blue camel’s-hair made with 
the straight full sleeves and goffered Watteau pleat; they 
are widely trimmed with fur of long fleece, as fox argente or 
natural lynx. The lining of contrasting color of rich bro- 
cade or of repped silk is a feature of such wraps. 

Charles the Ninth mantles and Talma capes of cloth or of 
velvet are in great favor with young ladies for both day and 
evening wear. They are very effective when trimmed with 
one or two deep ruffles of white lace falling from a collar 
band of fur, and are also made with these ruffles of the ma- 
terial instead of lace, trimmed with two narrow rows of 
fur. Pale rose-color and dark red capes are most becoming 
wraps. 

CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

To return to Christmas presents, if you wish to give a 
young relative some pretty article of dress, choose for her a 
deep fall of white lace of open pattern, gathered to chiffon 
of a becoming color, with a collar band above of chiffon 
folds, to wear with various dresses in the house. Or she 
may need for the street a little fur cravatte of mink, showing 
the head, feet, and tail of the small animal. Another useful 
gift is a hat-pin of silver or gold, with a long stick pin to 
thrust through the hat and hair. A chiffon fan, in frills 
down each stick, or in crimped petals that represent a mam- 
moth poppy or rose, is charming for young ladies to carry 
in the evening. A white veil of real appliqué lace, or one of 
excellent imitation thereof, is in favor for day wear. As one 
cannot have too many handkerchiefs, a welcome gift is a box 
of them, all of sheer linen with narrow quarter-inch hems, or 
more costly ones with fleurs-de-lis or bow-knots embroidered 
in each corner, or those of web-like fineness with narrow 
drawn-work next the hem, each costing $3; or else a single 
lace-trimmed mouchoir, to be used only on elaborate occa- 
sions, much like those her mother carried in her own young 
days. 

Among odd novelties this season are slipper tips of silver 
or gold, with chased or repoussé decorations. They are 
easily adjustable to any slipper, and can be used to orna- 
ment plain slippers of satin or Suéde kid—black, white, or 
gray. 

White and gold lamps are shown in the lustrovs white 
Vienna porcelain, with gold fleur-de-lis decorations, These 
come in the tall banquet lamps for the dinner table, with 
massive handles of coiled golden snakes. The erarmous 
shade may be of white crépe, with a deep fall of Mechlin lace; 
the whole mounted on China silk over a wire frame. Rose- 
colored or yellow shades are also used, made of mousseline 
de soie, shirred and ruched at the top, with scalloped em- 
broidery on the lower edge. The slender low princesse 
lamps that came into favor last year are now arranged to fit 
into any candlestick of silver or porcelain one may happen 
to possess. These lamps come in cut glass and in pale yel- 
low or pink wares, with lovely shades to match. Dresden 
lamps, with painted figures and raised decorations, in the 
slender princesse shape, cost $14 50 each; and there are 
many very elegant lamps of Mexican cuyx, mounted with 
brass. 

Very elegant card-receivers are of shagreen, decorated 
with cut-steel ornaments and enamel. There are also beau- 
tiful card-trays of the transparent Russian enamel in most 
brilliant coloring. 

Novel frames for photographs are of jet cut to glisten like 
jewels, and others are of dark velvet with cut-steel decora- 
tions like embroidery, or with enamelled flowers. There are 
also small frames of French gilt imitating mat gold finished 
at the top with bow-knot or other Louis Quatorze device. 
Heart-shaped frames remain in favor. The most convenient 
thing to show photographs on the table is composed of sev- 
eral leaves in gilt bronze frames mounted to spread open 
easily, and the whole serves as a paper-weight. 

New vinaigrettes are small ‘‘stumpy” bottles convenient 
for carrying in the pocket; they look very plain, but are of 
the finest glass with gold that is set with precious stones in 
trefoil or flower-de-luce, or perhaps with a tiny watch in- 
stead. Large bottles for lavender salts are of finely fluted 
glass, with a gold stopple to lift out instead of being attach- 
ed with a joint as were those of last year. 

Chatelaine lockets in heart shape are made to hold one or 
two pictures; they are of silver, gold, or enamel, and cost 
from $5 50 upward. For children are small heart lockets of 
silver to be worn with a silver bead necklace, or on a ribbon 
around the neck; these are $2 50. For the tennis girl is a 
silver marker to wear as a chiatelaine—a square silver plate 
showing markers in ivory; the price is $8. Silver and gold 
thimbles have tiny fleurs-de-lis all over them, and some are 
set with turquoises instead of having the usual knurling. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. C. DoNovAN; Messrs. 
REDFERN; ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co.; JAMES MCCREERY 
& Co.; B. Attrman & Co.; and Turrany & Co. 
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PERSONAL. 


THE recent social meeting of Sorosis was one of the most 
brilliant the club has known for a long while. Not only 
were their new quarters at Sherry’s more spacious than any 
they had heretofore occupied, but there were also present an 
unusually large number of distinguished guests. Lady Henry 
Somerset, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, Mrs. Isabella M. Da- 
vis, Mrs. Bishop Simpson, Madame Blouet (the wife of Max 
O’Rell), and the presidents of several out-of-town clubs were 
among the visitors. The subject was one that could not fail 
to be of general interest in such a gathering: ‘‘ What kind 
of education will best fit women for the duties of life?” The 
papers of the day were by Mrs. Yardley, chairman of the 
committee on education, Mrs. M. V. Terhune (Marion Har- 
land), Mrs. Croly (Jennie June), Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, Mrs. 
Eva Douglass, and Mrs. Septima M. Collis. Lady Somerset 
spoke forcibly, and Mrs. Dickinson also made a speech. 

—Only a short time before his death Dom Pedro sent a 
copy of his latest book with his autograph therein, to one of 
our countrywomen, Mrs. E.W. Candee. The book illustrates 
Dom Pedro’s linguistic powers, as well as literary ability, 
being a transcription of certain Jewish rituals in both Pro- 
vencal and Hebraic. 

—Miss Amy Baker, a gifted young elocutionist, has a par- 
lor class of thoughtful New York women who spend a profit- 
able hour listenirg to her admirable selection of editorials 
and articles on current eveuts and topics, clipped from both 
American and foreign journals of the time. 

—One of the brightest young Oriental scholars in Berlin, 
Germany, writes of Dr. Ludlow’s book: ‘‘I have read 
A King of Tyre through with unabating interest, and with 
great profit. The author has chosen a time about which 
one reads and studies little, and of which it is difficult to 
form any sort of mental picture; but he has succeeded in 
combining the facts that are known into an organic whole, 
and in giving a vivid picture of the period. I congratulate 
him heartily on his success in making a most fascinating 
story without sacrificing historical accuracy.” 

—Miss Vinnie Hall, who began her career by learning to 
set type, and was afterwards promoted to be forewoman of 
a composing - room, is now, at the age of twenty, editor and 
publisher of the Edgely (North Dakota) Mazi. 

—An interesting trio are Mrs. Mary Cobb Hocher and her 
two sons, of Stamford, Kentucky, who all three matricu- 
lated at the Kentucky University not long ago. They ex- 
pect to take the entire college course together 

—Since 1876 Mrs. William H. Creme has been the trea- 
surer of her husband’s theatrical company. She handles from 
forty to sixty thousand dollars per month during the season, 
and attends personally to such details as collecting and pay- 
ing bills, banking, paying salaries, and all similar business 
connected with her position. 

—Mrs. Harrison is said to have given strict orders that no 
foreign goods are to be used in the furniture of the White 
House, except when it is impossible to find the desired ma- 
terial in this country. 

—Mrs. Laura Pelton Hazard, a grandniece of the late 
Samuel J. Tilden, has just made over to the city two million 
dollars of the sum coming to her from the division of the 
late Governor’s estate, in order that part, at least, of his de- 
sire for endowing a public library may be carried out. 
Mrs. Hazard and her grandmother, Mrs. Pelton, did not join 
with the other heirs in contesting the will, and since it has 
been set aside, Mrs. Hazard takes this method of fulfilling, 
so far as she may, her uncle’s wishes. 

—Sister Margaret Frances, of St. Victor’s Convent, near 
Montreal, proved herself a heroine by her courage and pres- 
ence of mind in a fire that took place there recently. She 
had charge of a number of deaf-mute pupils, who were 
lodged on the sixth floor of the building. The fire broke 
out about six in the morning, and by the time it was discov- 
ered exit by the stairway was cut off. There were no lad- 
ders and no fire-escape, but by means of a rope made of the 
bedclothing the Sister lowered the children safely, and at 
length, when all were out, descended herself. She was pain- 
fully but not dangerously burned. 

—At the Cincinnati Technical School girls are permitted 
to take all the classes in manual training, if they desire. 
Two of its graduates—Julia Bedinger and Lucy Mary Riggs, 
of Kentucky—are not only learned in architectural and 
mechanical drawing, but are also experts in the use of car- 
penters’ tools,and are practically familiar with the intricacies 
of steam machinery. 

—In the third, revised and almost rewritten, edition of 
Murray's Hand-book for Travellers in Japan, the editors 
take occasion to speak in terms of commendation of The 
Mikado’s Empire, by William Elliot Griffis. They especially 
advise those about to visit Japan to prepare themselves for 
understanding its present condition by a study of its past, 
and mention The Mikado’s Empire as a capital companion 
on the voyage out, a book ‘‘ calculated to appeal to all classes 
of readers.” 

—The designs for the pediment and sculptured groups of 
the Woman’s Building of the Columbian Exposition sub- 
mitted by Miss Alice Rideout, of San Francisco, have been 
accepted. Miss Rideout is not yet twenty years of age. 
(Her first important completed work is a bust of President 
Harrison, made for the Union League Club, of San Fran- 
cisco.) The three divisions of the work are figures in high 
relief to fill the pediment over the main entrance, which is 
45 feet long at the base line and seven feet high at the centre, 
and two groups on either side of this pediment standing 
above the attic cornice, resting on a base that is five feet 
long. The three groups represent ‘‘ Woman's Virtue,” “ Wo- 
man as the Spirit of Civilization,” and ‘‘ Woman's Place in 
History.” The group illustrative of ‘‘ Woman’s Virtue ” is 
represented by a slender figure with innocence depicted in 
the outlines of her features, the virgin veil at the head being 
surrounded by a wreath of roses, and a pelican, the symbol of 
love and sacrifice, is at her feet; “ Sacrifice ” is represented by 
a nun in the act of laying her jewels upon the altar; “ Char- 
ity,” ‘‘ Maternity,” and “ Love” are depicted in a subgroup. 
‘*Woman as the Spirit of Civilization” is an angelic being 
looking downward; in her hand she bears the torch of 
‘‘ Wisdom”; there are two figures at her feet representing 
woman as she existed through the darker ages and the mod 
ern woman. ‘‘ Woman’s Place in History” is designed for 
the pediment. The central figure of this group represents a 
woman as foremost in scientific and religious work; in her 
right hand she offers a myrtle wreath as the reward for vir- 
tuous endeavor, and in her left holds the scale demanding 
equal rights. In this group woman is seen as the ‘‘ Good 
Samaritan,” the ‘‘ Teacher,” and the * Mistress of Music.” 
The conception of the three groups has been designed to 
illustrate all that woman has been, is, and will be to hn- 
manity. The cost of carrying out these three designs will 
be $7000. 
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TRIFLES. 
ANY small amenities which the unaccustomed regard 
N as among the fads of fashionable life, and altogether 
whimsical, unnecessary, and absurd, will really be found 
established upon reason if once looked into with any scru- 
tiny 
Where the loud-speaking woman is stamped as vulgar, 
for example, it is not only because the association connects 
her loud voice with the fish-women of Billingsgate, but be- 
cause the loud voice is unsuited to dwelling-rooms, hurts 
the ears of the hearers, allows every one to know all the 
speaker’s business and often that of other people, and be- 
trays, if not a coarse nature, at least an untrained and un- 
cultivated manner, while, bad as it is within-doors, it acts a 
greatly worse part without, where it attracts attention and 
invites insult; but without and within it is unwomanly, and 
it being generally admitted that the part of refinement, good 
breeding, and good feeling is to excite as little remark as 
possible upon the street, 
the loud tone is then¥at 
once recognized as a vul 
garity 
The necessity of chaper- 
onage for a young girl is 
another thing that pro 
vokes the derision of those 
unaccustomed to it. In 
the days of earlier sim- 
plicity, before great riches 
had made great want, and 
great want had largely in 
creased the criminal and 
idling class, and before 
much of the worst of the 
older civilizations had 
been emptied upon our 
shores, chaperonage may 
have been unnecessary; 
then, it is quite possible, 
a woman or a young girl 
might have gone from one 
end of the land to the oth- 
er unattended and in per- 
fect safety, like the jew- 
elled lady who, hundreds 
of years ago, traversed 
Ireland unmolested. But 





CRAPE JABOT. 
For description see Supplement. 
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{LiTtLe Boy’s Samor Cap. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. X., Figs. 52 and 53. 


to-day we would none of us like to send a young daughter 
abroad in that fashion. It is not, however, from fear of any 
romantic kidnapping or from dread of any positive injury, 
nor even to allay the degrading suspicion which has crept in 
from the Old World that, being at liberty and having the op 
portunity to go astray, of course advantage will be taken of 
the fact, that we do not wish our young lady to go to the 
theatre alone, or upon thronged business streets, or into 
the quarters where vice lurks, or even to take journeys 
unattended, but because one who knows the ways of the 
world, and who has a superiority of years or of experience, 
is able to conduct the young girl through such paths and 





Fig. 1.—F rock For GIRL FROM 13 
Tro 15 Years oLp.—[See Fig. 5.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 

ment, No. L, Figs. 1-10 


Fig. 2.—F rock For GIRL FROM 


For pattern and description see Supple- 





8 to 10 YEAS OLD. 


ment, No. VIL, Figs. 31-38. 


Fig. 3.—F rock ror GirRL FROM 
13 To 15 YEARS OLD 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. V., Figs, 25-29. 
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in such a way that she will neither see the wrong, nor be 
touched by it, nor so much as know that it exists, as one 
leads another over muddy walks in safe footprints. 

As much contempt is showered upon the system of visit- 
ing-cards as upon anything else in the line of social niceties; 
but when it is remembered that the card represents the in- 
dividual, as the bank-bill represents the gold coin, it will be 
seen that the card is sent out on an embassy, and plays a 
useful part in social diplomacy. Bit of pasteboard as it is, 
it pays compliments, acknowledges attentions, serves in place 
of its owner, invites, declines, apologizes, and does the work 
of a factotum so well that, like beauty, it has its own excuse 
for being. And if we looked into the matter still more at 
length, without doubt we would find that in almost every 
instance the thing criticised is a valuable usage. 


ANCIENT POLISH MEMORIALS. 


en so-called ‘‘ Psalter of Queen Margaret,” discovered 
in 1826, is the earliest specimen known of ancient Po- 
lish prior to the sixteenth century; the middle of the four- 
teenth century is given as 
its date, and this is sup- 
posed tobeacopy of amuch 
older text. With this Psal 
ter was brought to light a 
translation of the Fiftieth 
Psalm of thirteenth -cen- 
tury date. Several relig- 
ious songs written in Latin 
in the middle of the four 
teenth century by the Bish- 
op of Posen may in this 
connection find mention. 

Still preserved in Cra- 
cow is a fifteenth-century 
manuscript of a noted Po- 
lish war-song, sung by sol 
diers of that nation when 
going into battle. Also in 
this century appeared the 
Bible of Queen Sophia, or 
“ Bible of Szaroszpatak.” 
This collection contains 
only early books—the Pen- 
tateuch, Joshua, Ruth, and 
Kings, and fragments of 
hree others. 





Fig. 5.—Back or GrR.'s 
Frock, Fie. 1. 


Fig. 4.—FRrock ror GIRL FROM 5 
TO 7 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. LX., Figs. 45-51. 
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A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
X.—ANGELS AND SAINTS.—(L.) 


N order to appreciate medieval art and 

the art of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies in its religious manifestations, we must 
shape our minds to the faith that prevailed in 
those days, and persisted intact for ages after- 
wards in the souls of the humble and of the 
poets. We must represent to ourselves the 
universe as a vast theatre wherein is being 
played an immense drama, full of tears and 
joy, the actors of which are dispersed between 
heaven and earth—a drama whose dénoue- 
ment is foreseen, and the incidents of which 
are directed by God, but where each scene of- 
fers the richest and most varied complications. 
Divine persons, the angels and the saints, 
are constantly mingling with humanity to 
help and to guide, while Satan and his dark- 
some legions incessantly tempt and trouble. 
Man, solicited diversely by celestial grace 
and infernal seductions, but free, and mas- 
ter of his destiny, has this earthly life where- 
in to choose between the two attractions, 
and accordingly as he yields to one or to the 
other, his soul when he dies is wafted away 
to the blissful regions of eternal joy, or falls 
into the abyss of despair. ‘* lam a poor wo- 
man, weak and old,” Francois Villon makes 
his mother say in an admirable prayer to the 
Virgin; ‘‘I know nothing, and never did I 
read a single letter. In the church of which 
Iam a parishioner I see beautiful paintings: 
on the one side paradise, where are the harps 
of gold; on the other side hell, where the 





damned burn. The one frightens me; the 
other dazzles me. Lady of Heaven, Queen 
of the Earth, Empress of the Infernal Abyss- 
es, grant that I may have the joyous para- 
dise.”’ 

An erudite student and exponent of med 
ival literature, M. Gaston Paris, has justly 
remarked that the poor, the humble, and the 
ignorant have their share of poetry both in 
the mysticism and in the superstition of the 
Middle Ages. The doctors, it is true, refine 
upon dogma, and pursue in scholastic casuis- 
try the dream of harmonizing Aristotle and 
St. John; but the masses remain in happy 
ignorance of these subtleties. They know 
merely that good and pure beings reign in 
heaven; that they love these beings and are 
loved by them; that they call upon them 
with confidence in their troubles; and that 
these good beings, whether saints or angels, 
perform miracles in answer to sincere prayer, 
and often appear to those whom they cherish. 
No sins are beyond expiation to the medieval 
mind; no crimes are so atrocious that remorse 
and repentance cannot efface them. Witness 
that thief who, in the midst of all his iniqui- 
ties, preserved a feeling of pious tenderness 
towards the Virgin, that flower of purity and 
mercy that none have loved in vain, the gentle 
Queen of Heaven, whose history and whose 
exquisite personality have inspired the old 
painters with their most beautiful and touch- 
ing visions of sublime femininity. The thief 
invokes the Virgin at the moment of his exe- 
cution,and, according to the medieval legend, 
she sustains him miraculously on the gallows 
for three days, so that he may have time to 
repent and to escape irrevocable damnation. 
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Another story tells us of a perverse knight, 
impious and hardened in crime. One day a 
passing fancy takes him, and he confesses 
his sins, but refuses all the penances that the 
pious hermit imposes upon him. Finally he 
accepts that which he thinks to be the easiest: 
he will receive absolution if he can fill with 
water a little barrel that the holy man gives 
him. However, all his efforts are vain; the 
rivers and the springs draw back their waters 
as soon as he plunges the barrel in them. 
Haughty, and resolved to fulfil his word, not 
so much from repentance as from obstinacy, 
the perverse knight wanders over the earth, 
always seeking in vain some waters tliat will 
not shrink from his barrel. At last, after a 
year of cruel effort, he comes back. to the 
hermit’s cell, and there, passing in review all 
his sins, and understanding at length that 
God is just in refusing him a too easy pen- 
ance, he feels his proud heart melt; he re- 
pents, and the first tear that he sheds fills 
the barizel, and so he dies happy and par- 
doned. 

Thus in the medieval mind redemption is 
the prize of love. Thus God watches over 
each one of us, and performs prodigies to 
save us. But the evil one also, like a roar- 
ing lion, is incessantly roving around men. 
The medieval imagination sees the evil one 
every where provoking man to sin with ever- 
varied ruse, or else torturing him in hell with 
hideous ferocity. Therefore the imagination 
takes refuge in the arms of the saints and 
the angels, who defend the faithful against 
the attacks of hell. Such was the religion 
of the Middle Ages, full of marvels, of ter- 
rors, and of love. 


if I recognize that it is truly an angel, I will 
act even as you exhort me. But if you love 
another man, I will kill him and you too.’ 

**Cecilia replied: ‘1f you believe in the 
true God, and if you become baptized, you 
will be able to see the angel.’ 

‘*Thus tragically the story opens Vale- 
rian goes to see Bishop Urban, who lives hid- 
den in the catacombs, gets baptized, and on 
his return finds Cecilia in her chamber talk- 
ing with the angel. The angel held in his 
hand two crowns of roses and lilies, and 
gave one to Valerian and the other to Ce- 
cilia, saying: 

‘** Keep these crowns of a heart without 
stain and of a pure body; I have brought 
them for you from God’s paradise; they can 
never fade nor lose their perfume, and they 
will be visible only to the eyes of those who 
love chastity.’” 

And so, according to the legend, Valerian 
was converted, and his brother also, and 
both they and Cecilia, after causing many 
others to be baptized, won the crown of mar 
tyrdom and a place amongst the saints of 
paradise. 

Thus the angels came to be associated 
with the daily life of the faithful as guardians 
and guides, messengers and comforters. 
Such, it is true, was their réle in the history 
of the people of Israel, but the narrow and 
cruel pietism of the Hebrew genius did not 
admit of that tenderness and touching famil- 
iarity which characterizes the relations be- 
tween the bright dwellers in heaven and the 
humble dwellers upon earth that we find re- 
corded in the early art and literature of the 
western world. The sweet legend of Toby 
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ST. CATHERINE.—From a Fresco sy Luint 


The Golden Legend thus begins the story 
of St. Cecilia: 

‘Cecilia, illustrious virgin, was born of a 
very noble Roman family, and from her cra- 
die was brought up in the faith of Jesus 
Christ. She always carried the gospel hid- 
den in her bosom, and interrupted neither by 
day nor by night her conversations with God, 
and prayed the Lord to preserve her virgin- 
ity. Having been betrothed toa young man 
of the name of Valerian, the day of the wed- 
ding was fixed. Cecilia wore on her body a 
cilicium, and over it her gold-embroidered 
vesture, and accompanying herself with in 
struments of music, she addressed her songs 
to the Lord, saying, ‘ Render, Lord, my body 
and my heart pure and without stain, that I 
be not confounded.’ And fasting with fer- 
vor, she commended herself to God. Then 
at length came the night when she found 
herself alone with her spouse, and she said 
to him, ‘O very dear and very sweet young 
man, there is a mystery that I will reveal to 
you if you will swear to keep the secret in- 
violable.’ 

‘** And Valerian swore that under no pre- 
text would he speak what he was about to 
learn. 

‘“*Then she said: ‘ There is an angel of God 
that loves me and watches over my body. 
If he saw that you offended hiin by a love 
that defiles, he would strike you, and the 
flower of your youth would be ravished 
from you. But if he sees that you have for 
me a chaste love, he will cherish you as he 
cherishes me, and he will show you his glory.’ 

“Then Valerian answered: ‘If you wish 
me to believe you, show me the angel; and 


is an exception, as we shall see further on. 
But take St. Catherine, for instance, whose 
body we see, in Luini’s fresco, carried by the 
angels. Intimate, ingenuous, and elegant, 
the composition is full of ineffable grace. 
The saint seems not dead, but swooning in 
ecstasy; and the angels, with soft and re- 
spectful flight, carry silently to her tomb the 
delicate and immaculate body that no venial 
sin makes heavy. They wing their way 
through the air light as the breeze, pale as 
a vision, but amiable, friendly, caressing. 
For, as the legend tells us, was not the saint 
in her lifetime in constant communication 
with the angels? The daughter of King 
Costis, she enchanted all eyes by her grace 
and beauty, and astonished every one by her 
marvellous wisdom; for although born in the 
purple, she had studied with assiduity the 
liberal arts, and when she had to dispute, by 
order of the Emperor, against fifty orators, 
who surpassed all mortals in all kinds of 
knowledge, she was encouraged and helped 
by an angel. When she was beaten and 
thrown into a dungeon, the angels came and 
dressed her wounds and brought her food. 
When the idolatrous Emperor caused her to 
be decapitated at Alexandria, ‘‘ milk flowed 
from her body instead of blood, and the an- 
gels took her body and carried it to Mount 
Sinai, more than twenty days’ march from 
there, and they buried it honorably. And 
there flows continually from her bones an 
oil that heals the sick. She suffered under 
the tyrant Maximinius, who began to reign 
in the year of the Lord three hundred and 
ien.” So ends the legend, in the simple text 
of Giacomo da Voraggio’s Legenda Aurea. 
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CHAPTER LY.—(Continued.) 
e URBEYFIELD?” This also was strange 


to the postman addressed. ‘‘ There’s 
visitors coming and going every day, as you 
know, sir,” he said; ‘‘ and without the name 
of the house ‘tis impossible to find ’em.” 

One of his comrades hastening out at that 
moment the name was repeated to him. 

‘I know no name of Durbeyfield; but 
there is the name of D’Urberville at The 
Herons,” said the second. 

‘*That’s it,” cried Clare, pleased to think 


that she had reverted to the real pronuncia 
tion. ‘What place is The Herons? 
“A stylish lodging-house Tis all lodg 


ing-house s he re, bless ‘e« 

Clare received directions how to find the 
house, and hastened thither, arriving with 
the milkman. The Herons, though an ordi 
nary villa, stood in its own grounds, and was 
certainly the last place in which one would 
have expected to find lodgings, so private 
was its appearance. If poor Tess were a 
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servant here, as he feared, she would go to 
the back door to that milkman, and he was 
inclined to go thither also. However, in his 
doubts he turned to the front, and rang. 

The hour being early, the landlady herself 
opened the door. Clare inquired for Teresa 
D’Urberville or Durbeyfield. 

**Mrs. D'Urberville?” 

“To 

Tess, then, passed as a married woman, 
and he felt glad, even though she bad not 
adopted his name. ‘* Will you kindly tell 
her that a relative is anxious to see her?” 

‘It is rather early. What name shall I 
give, sir?” 

** Angel.” 

‘*Mr. Angel?” 

‘No; Angel. It is my Christian name. 
She'll understand.” 

“ T'll see if she is awake.” 

He was shown into the front room—the 
dining-room—and looked out through the 
spring curtains at the little lawn, and the 
rhododendrons and other shrubs upon it. 
Obvicusly, her position was by no means so 
bad as he had feared, and it crossed his mind 
that she must have reclaimed and sold the 
jewels to attain it. He did not blame her 
for one moment. Soon his sharpened ear 
detected footsteps upon the stairs, at which 
his heart thumped so painfully that he could 
hardly stand firm. ‘Dear me! what will 
she think of me, so altered as I am?” he said 
to himself, and the door opened. 

Tess appeared on the threshold—not at all 
as he had expected to see her; bewilderingly 
otherwise, indeed. Her great natural beauty 
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at last had justice done it by her attire. She 
was loosely wrapped ina rich cashmere dress- 
ing-gown of pale lemon-color, embroidered 
in dead mellow tint, and wore slippers of the 
same hue. Her neck rose out of a frill of 
down, and her well-known cable of dark hair 
was partially coiled up in a mass at the back 
of her head and partly hanging on her shoul- 
der, the evident result of haste. 

He had held out his arms, but they had 
fallen again to his side; for she had not come 
forward, remaining still in the opening of 
the doorway. Mere yellow skeleton that he 
was now, he felt the contrast between them, 
and thought his appearance distasteful to 
her. 

“ Tessie,” he said, huskily, ‘‘can you for- 
give me for going away? Can’t you—come 
to me? How do you get to be—like this?” 

‘It is too late!” said she, her voice being 
so hard that it echoed in the room, her eye 
glittering unnaturally. 

“*T did not think rightly of you; I did not 
see you as you were,” he continued to plead. 
**T do now, dearest Tessie, mine!” 

‘* Too late, too late!” she said, rapidly, and 
waving her hand in the impatience of a 
person whose tortures cause every instant 
to feel an hour. ‘Don’t come close to 
me, Angel! No, you must not. Keep 
away!” 

** But don’t you love me, my dear wife, be- 
cause I have been so pulled down by illness? 
You are not so fickle—I am come on purpose 
for you—my mother and father will welcome 
you now.” 

** Yes—oh, yes, yes! But I say, I say, it is 
too late!” she almost shrieked. She seemed 
to feel like a fugitive in a dream who tried 
to move away, but could not. ‘ Don’t you 
know all—don’t you know it? Yet how do 
you come here if you do not know?” 

‘I inquired here and there, and I found 
the way.” 

‘I waited and waited for you!” she went 
on, her tones suddenly resuming their old, 
fluty pathos. ‘‘ But you did not come, and 
I wrote to you, and you did not come! He 
kept on saying you would never come any 
more, and that I was a foolish woman. He 
was very kind to me, and mother, and to all 
of us after father’s death. He— brought 
me.” 

‘*T don’t understand.” 

‘*He has won me back to him.” 

Clare looked at her keenly, then, gathering 
her meaning, flagged like one plague-stricken, 
and his glance sank; it fell on her hands, 
which, once rosy, were now white and del- 
icate. 

She continued: ‘He is upstairs now.... 
I hate him all at once because he told me a 
lie—that you would not come again. But— 
will you go away, Angel, please, and never 
come any more?” 

They stood fixed, their baffled hearts look- 
ing out of their eyes with a joylessness piti- 
ful to see. Both seemed to implore some- 
thing to shelter them from reality. 

‘‘Ab, it is my fault!” said Clare. 
could not get on. 
sive as silence. 

A few instants passed, and he found that 
Tess was gone. His face grew colder and 
more shrunken as he stood, concentrated on 
the moment, and a minute or two after he 
found himself in the street, walking along, 
he did not know whither. 


But he 
Speech was as inexpres- 


CHAPTER LVI. 


Mrs. Brooks, the lady who was the house- 
holder at The Herons, and owner of all 
the handsome furniture, was not a person 
of an unusually curious turn of mind. She 
was too deeply materialized, poor woman, 
by her long and enforced bondage to that 
arithmetical demon, Profit and Loss, to retain 
much curiosity for its own sake, and apart 
from possible lodgers’ pockets. Neverthe- 
less, the visit of Angel Clare to her well-pay- 
ing tenants, Mr. and Mrs. D’Urberville, as she 
deemed them, was sufficiently exceptional in 
point of time and manner to reinvigorate 
the feminine proclivity which had been stifled 
down as useless, save in its bearings on the 
letting trade. 

Tess had spoken to her husband from the 
doorway without entering the dining-room; 
and Mrs. Brooks, who stood within the part- 
ly closed door of her own sitting-room at the 
back of the passage, could hear fragments 
of the conversation—if conversation it could 
be called—between those two wretched souls. 
She heard Tess reascend the stairs to the 
first floor, and the departure of Clare, and 
the closing of the front door behind him. 
Then the door of the room above was shut, 
and Mrs. Brooks knew that Tess nad re-en- 
tered her apartment. As the young lady 
was not fully dressed, Mrs. Brooks knew 
that she would not emerge again for some 
time. 

She accordingly ascended the stairs softly, 
and stood at the door of the front room—a 
drawing-room connected with the room im- 
mediately behind it (which was a bedroom) 
by folding-doors in the common manner. 
This first floor, containing Mrs. Brooks’s best 
apartments, had been taken by the week by 
the D'Urbervilles. The back room was now 
in silence, but from the drawing-room there 
came sounds. 

All that she could at first distinguish of 
them was one syllable, continually repeated 
in a low note of moaning, as if it came from 
a soul bound to some Ixionian wheel— 

*O0—O—O!” 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Then a silence, then a heavy sigh, and 
again— 
“ O—O!” 


o— ! 

The landlady looked through the key-hole. 
Only a small space of the room inside was 
visible, but within that space came a corner 
of the breakfast table, which was already 
spread for the meal, and also a chair beside. 
Over the seat of the chair Tess’s face was 
bowed, her posture being a kneeling one in 
front of it; her hands were clasped over her 
head, the skirts of her dressing-gown and 
the embroidery of her night-gown flowed 
upon the floor behind her and upon the 
chair, and her stockingless feet, from which 
the slippers had fallen, protruded upon the 
carpet. It was from her lips that came 
the murmur of unspeakable despair, “O— 
O—O!” 

Then a man’s voice from the adjoining 
room, ‘‘ What’s the matter ?” 

She did not answer, but went on in a tone 
which was a soliloquy rather than an ex- 
clamation, and a dirge rather than a solilo- 
quy. Mrs. Brooks could only catch a por- 
tion: 

‘‘And then my dear, dear husband came 
home to me....and I did not know it.... 
and you had used your cruel persuasion upon 
me.... you did not stop using it—no—you 
did not stop! My little sisters and brothers 
and my mother’s needs—they were the things 
you moved me by....and you said my hus- 
band would never come back—never; and 
taunted me, and said what a simpleton I was 
to expect him....And at last I gave way! 
.... And then Angel came back! Now he is 
gone. Gone a second time, and I have lost 
him now forever....and he will not love 
me the littlest bit ever any more—only hate 
me....Oh yes, I have lost him now—again 
because of you!” In writhing, with her head 
on the chair, she turned her face towards the 
door, and Mrs. Brooks could see the pain 
upon it; and that her lips were bleeding from 
the clinch of her teeth upon them, and that 
the long lashes of her closed eyes stuck in 
wet tags to her cheeks. She continued: 
‘*And he is dying—he looks as if he is dy- 


ing. ...and my sin will kill him and not kill 
me!.... Oh, this bas torn my life all to pieces 
.... made me e victim, a caged bird... . My 


own true husband will never, never—O Hea- 
ven—I can’t bear this!—I cannot!” 

There was a sudden rustle; she had sprung 
to her feet. Mrs. Brooks, thinking that the 
speaker was coming to rush out of the door, 
hastily retreated down the stairs. 

She need not have done so, however, for 
the door of the sitting-room was not opened. 
Mrs. Brooks felt it unsafe to listen on the 
landing again, and entered her own parlor 
below. ‘She could hear nothing through 
the floor, although she listened intently, and 
thereupon went to the kitchen to finish her 
interrupted breakfast. Coming up presently 
to the front room on the ground-floor, she 
took up some sewing, waiting for her lodgers 
to ring, that she might take away the break- 
fast, which she meant to do herself, to dis- 
cover what was the matter, if possible. Over- 
head, as she sat, she could now hear the 
floor boards slightly creak, as if some one 
were walking about, and presently the move- 
ment was explained by the rustle of garments 
against the balusters, the opening and the 
closing of the front door, and the form of 
Tess passing to the gate on her way into the 
street. She was fully dressed now in the 
walking costume of a well-to-do young lady, 
in which she had arrived, with the sole addi- 
tion that over her hat and black feather a 
veil was drawn. Mrs. Brooks had not been 
able to catch any word of farewell, tempo- 
rary or otherwise, between her tenants of the 
rooms above. They might have quarrelled, 
or Mr. D’Urberville might still be asleep, for 
hhe was not an early riser. 

Mrs. Brooks went into the back room, 
which was more especially her own apart- 
ment, and continued her sewing there. The 
lady lodger did not return, nor did the gen- 
tleman ring his bell. Mrs. Brooks pondered 
on the delay, and on what probable relation 
the visitor who had called so early stood to 
the couple upstairs. In reflecting she leant 
back in her chair. 

As she did so her eyes glanced curiously 
over the ceiling till they were arrested by a 
spot in the middle of its white surface which 
she had never noticed there before. It was 
about the size of a wafer when she first ob- 
served it, but it speedily grew as large as the 
palm of her hand, and then she could per- 
ceive that it was red. The oblong white 
ceiling, with this scarlet blot in the midst, 
had the appearance of a gigantic ace of 
hearts. 

Mrs. Brooks had strange qualms of mis- 
giving. She got upon the table, and touched 
the spot in the ceiling with her fingers. It 
was damp, and she fancied that it was a 
blood stain. 

Descending from the table, she left the 
parlor and went up stairs, intending to enter 
the room overhead, which was the chamber 
at the back of the drawing-room. But, 
nerveless woman as she had now become, 
she could not bring herself to attempt the 
handle. She listened. The dead silence 
within was broken only by a regular beat. 

Drip, drip, drip. 

Mrs. Brooks hastened down stairs, opened 
the front door, and ran into the street. A 
man she knew, one of the workmen em- 
ployed at an adjoining villa, was passing by, 
and she begged him to come in and go up 
stairs with her; she feared something had 


happened to one of her lodgers. The work- 
man assented, and followed her to the land- 
ing. 

She opened the door of the drawing-room, 
and stood back for him to pass in, entering 
herself behind him. The room was empty; 
the breakfast—a substantial repast of coffee, 
eggs, and a cold ham—lay spread upon the 
table untouched, as when she had taken it 
up. She saw that the carving-knife was 
missing, and asked the man to go through 
the folding-doors into the adjoining bed- 
chamber. 

He opened the door, entered a step or two, 
and came back almost instantly, with a rigid 
face. ‘My good ——, the gentleman in bed 
is dead! 1 think he has been hurt with the 
carving-knife—some blood has run down 
upon the floor.” 

The alarm was soon given, and the house 
which had lately been so quiet resounded 
with the tramp of many footsteps, a surgeon 
among the rest. The wound was deep; the 
point of the blade had touched the heart of 
the victim, who lay on his back, pale, fixed, 
as if he had scarcely moved after the inflic- 
tiou of the blow. In a quarter of an hour 
the news that a gentleman, who was a tem- 
porary visitor to the town, had been stabbed 
to the heart in his bed, spread through every 
street and villa of the popular watering- 
place. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


MEANWHILE Angel Clare had walked auto- 
matically along the way by which he had 
come, and entering his hotel, sat down over 
the breakfast, staring at nothingness. He 
went on eating and drinking unconsciously, 
till on a sudden he demanded his bill, having 
paid which he took his dressing-bag in his 
hand, the only luggage he had brought with 
him, and went out. 

At the moment of his departure a telegram 
was handed to him—a few words from his 
mother, stating that they were glad to know 
his address, and informing him that his bro- 
ther Cuthbert had proposed to and been ac- 
cepted by Mercy Chant. 

Clare crumpled up the paper, and followed 
the route to the station; reaching it, he found 
that there would be no train leaving for an 
hour or more. He sat down to wait, and 
having waited a quarter of an hour, felt that 
he could wait there no longer. Broken in 
heart and numbed, he had nothing to hurry 
for, but he wished to get out of a town which 
had been the scene of such an experience, and 
turned to walk to the first station onward, 
and let the train pick him up there. 

The highway that he followed was open, 
and at a little distance dipped into a valley, 
across which it could be seen running from 
edge to edge. He had traversed the greater 
part of this depression, and was climbing the 
western acclivity, when, pausing for breath, 
he unconsciously looked back. Why he did 
so he could not say, but something seemed to 
impel the act. The tape-like surface of the 
road diminished in his rear as far as he could 
see, and as he gazed, a moving spot intruded 
on the white vacuity of its perspective. 

It was a human figure running. Clare 
waited, with a dim sense that somebody was 
trying to overtake him. 

The form descending the incline was a 
woman’s, yet so entirely was his mind blind- 
ed to the idea of his wife following him, that 
even when she came nearer he did not recog- 
nize her under the totally changed attire in 
which he now beheld her. It was not till 
she was quite close that he could believe her 
to be Tess. 

“I saw you—turn away from the station 
—just before I got there—and I have been 
following you all this way!” 

She was so pale, so breathless, so quivering 
in every muscle, that he did not ask her a 
single question, but, seizing her hand, and 
pulling it within his arm, he led her along. 
To avoid meeting any possible wayfarers, 
he left the highroad, and took a foot-path 
under some fir-trees. When they were deep 
among the moaning boughs he stopped and 
looked at her inquiringly. ie } 

“ Angel,” she said, as if waiting for this, 
‘‘do you know what I have been runnin 
after you for? Totell you that I have kille 
him!” A pitiful white smile lit her face 
as she spoke. 

‘*What!” said he, thinking from the 
strangeness of her manner that she was in 
some delirium. 

‘‘T have done it—I don’t know how,” she 
continued. ‘Still, 1 owed it to ’ee, and to 
myself, Angel. I feared long ago, when I 
struck him on the mouth with my glove, that 
I might do it some day for the wrong he did 
to me in my simple youth. He has come 
between us and ruined us, and now he can 
never do it any more. I never loved him at 
all, Angel, as I loved you. You know it, 
don’t you? You believe it? You didn’t come 
back to me, and I was obliged to go back to 
him, or sell what was not mine to sell, the 
heir-things of your family. Why did you go 
away—why did you—when I loved you so? 
I can’t think why you did it. But 1 don’t 
blame you; only, Angel, will you forgive me 
my sin against you, now I have killed him? 
I thought as I ran along that you would be 
sure to forgive me now I have done that. It 
came to me as an enlightenment that I should 
get you back that way. I could not bear the 
loss of ’ee any longer—you don’t know how 
entirely I was unable to bear your not loving 
me. Say you do now, dear, dear husband: 
say you do, now I have killed him!” 
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“IT do love you, Tess—oh, I do—it is all 
come back!” he said, tightening his arms 
round her with fevered pressure. ‘‘ But how 
do you mean—you have killed him?” 

“IT mean that I have,” she murmured, in 
a reverie. 

‘* What, bodily? Is he dead?” 

“Yes. He heard me crying about you, 
and he bitterly taunted me; and then I did 
it. My heart could not bear it. He had 
taunted me about you before. And then 
I dressed myself and came away to find 


By degrees he was inclined to believe that 
she had faintly attempted, at least, what she 
said she had done; and his horror at her 
impulse was mixed with amazement at the 
strength of her affection for himself, and at 
the strangeness of its quality, which had ap- 
parently extinguished her moral sense alto- 
gether. Unable to realize the gravity of her 
conduct, she seemed at last content; and he 
looked at her as she lay upon his shoulder, 
weeping with happiness, and wondered what 
obscure strain in the D’Urberville blood had 
led to this aberration—if it were an aberra- 
tion. There momentarily lashed through 
his mind that the family tradition might 
have arisen because the D'Urbervilles had 
been known to do these things. As well as 
his confused and excited ideas could reason, 
he supposed that in the moment of mad grief 
of which she spoke her mind had lost its bal- 
ance, and plunged her into this abyss. 

It was very terrible if true; if a temporary 
hallucination, sad. But, anyhow, here was 
this deserted wife of his, this passionately 
fond woman, clinging to him without a sus- 
picion that he would be anything to her but 
a protector. He saw that for him to be oth- 
erwise was not, in her mind, within the region 
of the possible. Tenderness was absolutely 
dominant in Clare at last. He kissed her 
endlessly with his white lips, and held her 
hand, and said, ‘‘I will not desert you! I will 
protect you by every means in my power, 
dearest love, whatever you may have done or 
not have done!” 

They then walked on under the trees, Tess 
turning her head every now and then to look 
at him. Worn and unhandsome as he had 
become, it was plain that she did not discern 
the least fault in hisappearance. To her he 
was, as of old, all that was perfection, per- 
sonally and mentally. He was still her 
Adonis, her Apollo even; his sickly face was 
beautiful as the morning to her affectionate 
regard on this day no less than when she first 
beheld him; for was it not the face of the 
One man on earth who had loved her purely, 
and who had believed in her as pure’ 

With an instinct as to possibilities, he did 
not now, as he had intended, make for the 
first station beyond the town, but plunged 
still further hs the firs, which here abound- 
ed for miles. Each clasping the other round 
the waist, they promenaded over the dry bed 
of fir needles, thrown into a vague, intoxica- 
ting atmosphere at the consciousness of being 
together at last, with no living soul between 
them; and unseeing that there was a corpse. 
Thus they proceeded for several miles, till 
Tess, arousing herself, looked about her, and 
said, timidly, ‘‘ Are we going anywhere in 
particular?” 

‘IT don’t know, dearest. Wiy?” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘Well, we might walk a few miles further, 
and when it is evening find lodgings some- 
where or other—in a lonely cottage, perhaps. 
Can you walk well, Tessie?” 

“Oh yes; I could walk for ever and ever 
with your arm round me.” 

Upon the whole, it seemed a good thing to 
do. Thereupon they quickened their pace, 
avoiding highroads, and following obscure 
paths tending more or less northward. But 
there was an unpractical vagueness in their 
movements throughout the day: neither one 
of them seemed to consider any question of 
effectual escape, disguise, or long conceal- 
ment. Their every idea was temporary and 
unanticipative, like the plans of two chil- 
dren. 

At mid-day they drew near to a road-side 
inn, and Tess would have entered it with 
him to get something to eat, but he persuad- 
ed her to remain among the trees and bushes 
of this half-woodland, half-moorland part of 
the country till he should come back. Her 
clothes were of the latest fashion, even to 
the dainty, ivory-handled parasol that she 
carried—a fashion unknown in the retired 
spot to which they bad now wandered; and 
the cut of such articles would have attracted 
attention in the settle of a tavern. He soon 
returned, with food enough for half a dozen 
people and two bottles of wine—enough to 
last them for a day or more, should any emer- 
gency arise. 

They sat down upon some dead boughs 
and shared their meal. Between one and 
two o'clock they packed up the remainder 
and went on again. 

“‘T feel strong enough to walk any dis- 
tance,” said she. 

‘“‘T think we may as well steer in a general 
northerly direction, and perhaps get to Lon- 
don by degrees,” remarked Clare. ‘‘ Vessels 
go thence to every part of the world, if we 
wish to leave; and we are less likely to be 
seen there than at the ports on the Chan- 
nel.” 

She made no reply to this beyond that of 
clasping him more tightly. Though the sea- 
son was an English May, the weather was 
serenely bright, and during the afternoon it 

(Continued on page 1082, Supplement.) 
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OUR AMATEUR CIRCUS. 


HE reception which was 
given to Mr. Harry 
W. McVickar’s clever 
book of prints, Our 
Amateur COireus, or 
a New-York Season, 
is an illustration of 
the fact that good- 
natured fun, even 
when it takes the 
form of caricature, is 

not only highly appreciated by the public, 

but harmless to offend even those at whose 
foibles or peculiarities we are given occasion 
to smile. The first edition of this book, 
which is a series of cleverly drawn and hap- 
pily conceived colored plates, was sold very 
promptly, and the demand for other copies 
has required the publishers, Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers, to bring out a second edition, 
which is now on the press. Mr. McVickar 
was careful never to indicate, except in the 
drawings themselves, who were the persons 
caricatured, but in nearly every instance the 
likeness is so unmistakable that any one with 

a knowledge of that section of New York 

society popularly called the ‘“‘ Four Hun- 

dred” has no difficulty in naming the act- 
ors in what Mr. McVickar says is ‘‘ The 

Greatest Show on Earth.” 

On the title-page we have the great Mr. 
Ward McAllister himself, in a cook’s apron 
and cap, with a stewpan ready in which to 
concoct some savory dish. In the rear of 
the great one and ready to assist is Mr. 
‘Freddy ” Thompson, with a tin-pan in his 
arms. On the page which announces the 
attractions of the show, which is proclaimed 
as ‘‘ Truthful, Moral, Instructive,” in large 
and imposing type, Mr. McVickar has given 
us himself as the bill-poster of the circus, 
with overflowing bucket of paste in one 
hand, and a ready brush in the other. He 
smiles with satisfaction at his work, as well 
he should. The next page, meant for an- 
other poster, contains the coats of arms of 
some of the performers in the great social 
circus, and they grow like rich fruit on a 
gorgeous family tree. Now we come to the 
**Grand Entrée of Social Dignitaries.” The 
gilded coach, which looks very like those 
the Lord Mayors of London use on their 
inauguration days, bears on its panels the 
McAllister coat of arms, and the occupant of 
the coach is reading a book entitled, Soctety— 
as I have found it. 

Now we have the show itself. The first 
act shows Mr. Jack Astor in a golden chariot, 
followed by a procession of ‘‘ Littérateurs, 
Moneyed Aristocracy, and Diners-out.” Mr. 
W. B. MecVickar, the poet, is astride of a 
zoose-quill, with a mandolin on his back, and 
Mr. Norman Whitehouse, who is said to be 
in very great request at festive boards, strug- 
gles behind, hindered somewhat by the invi- 
tations which pursue him. The next act, 
‘*Climbing the Social Elephant,” shows the 
ring-master inviting Richard Harding Davis, 
whose ample girth is encircled by a belt 
marked ‘ Literature,” to mount the beast and 
ride. Mr. Davis smiles with good-nature, and 
seems to be more amused than elated at the 
request. Then comes the ‘‘ Daring Race be- 
tween two celebrated rival Leaders of the 
German.” Here is a mad and furious chariot 
race, with horses which appear to have been 
taken out of some toy Noah’s ark. Mr. Har- 
ry Cannon is one of the drivers, ard Mr. Tom 
Howard the other, while Mr. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt andMrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger act as 
judges. ‘‘ Our Girlsin their great Ball Act— 
the Staircase ’’—are entering a place suspi- 
ciously like Delmonico’s, and that which at- 
tracts most attention is the fact that each one 
wears over her dainty and thinly clad feet 
shoes warmly lined with fur. No likenesses 
can be detected here, though Mr. McVickar 
doubtless did not make the picture without 
models. It is too well done to make such a 
supposition probable. Then we have the 
ball itself, with the assurance that ‘‘ those 
who are inside wish to be out, and those who 
are outside wish to be in.” Here are a few 

rtraits that cannot be mistaken—those of 
fessrs. Beekman, Cutting,Haight, and Agar, 
for instance. 

And now, by way of diversion, we are taken 
into a side show which portrays the ‘‘ Usual 
Manner of a Proposal by two distinguished 
Members of the Four Hundred.” The maid- 
en contemplates the vouth with attention. 
He, who is billed as having an “ A No. 1” 
family, fair fortune, medium height, ditto 
brains, and character indicated by an inter- 
rogation point, and with the looks of ‘‘A 
James Dandy,” asks, ‘‘ Am I satisfactory ?” 
And she curtly answers, ‘‘ No.” This young 
man’s likeness will be recognized even in 
Albany, for Mr. Lispenard Stewart was a 
member of the State Senate last year. 

Mr. Frank Henry, as ‘‘ Rufus the Dane,” 
holds by her belt, high in the air and at arm’s- 
length, a young woman who must weigh at 
least a stone above a solid hundred and fifty 
pounds. Then we have the legal luminaries 
as Jacks-in-the-box arising from their hid- 
ing+{places to scare, bewilder, and amuse. 
These heroes are likenesses of Messrs F’. Ker- 
nochan, John E. Parsons, and G. V. N. Bald- 
win. And then we have another side show, 
“Three of our well-known Freaks, imported 
and home-made,” These are most excellent 
likenesses, and easily recognizable as Mr. 
Julian Potter and Mr. Isaac Iselin, of New 
York, and Mr. Edwards, of the British lega- 
tion in Washington. “ Signorina Robertini, 
in her graceful and ‘world-Tamous Terpsicho- 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


rean Gymnastics, accompanied by her Maid 
Fifine and our little Carmencita, who can’t 
dance.” This, one of the most diverting plates 
in the book, shows Mr. Robert Hargous as 
the ballet-dancer, and Mr. Richard Palmeras 
Carmencita. ‘‘Some of our Kings and 
Queensin their renowned Opera Chatter Act,” 
shows what seem to be likenesses of Mr. Fox- 
hall Keene and Mr. Prescott Lawrence, each 
wearing a kingly crown. Below the box, 
protesting loudly, is Mr. Duncan Elliott, the 
lucky young man who a little while ago 
married the beautiful Miss Sallie Hargous. 
In the ‘Grand Poloistic Spectacle,” where 
men and ponies have met in a fearful colli- 
sion, only one portrait is noticed—that of 
Mr. Center Hitchcock. And then comes the 
‘Final Great Specialty; Magnificent Scen- 
ery; Real live Fox in a Cage, so there is 
no Danger to the Fox—Realistic Hunting 
Scene.” Here we have some of the best por- 
traits in the book. Mr. Frank Gray Gris- 
wold, Mr. J. Kernochan, Mr. Stanley Morti- 
mer, and Mr. Len Jacobs can be recognized 
by any one who ever followed the hounds 
over the Long Island prairies. 

The book has been a source of delight to 
all of those who know aught of that section 
of New York society from which the char- 
acters have been drawn, and its entire good- 
nature has made it notable among recent 
publications, as it is witty without malice, 
and humorous without a suggestion of coarse- 
ness. JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 
XIX.—HALLS AND WALLS. 


\ OST halls, both in city and country 
i houses, are merely passageways, design- 
ed to give access to the different rooms and 
floors while using up as little space as possi- 
ble. It is difficult to give such narrow halls 
any of the gracious touches which can be 
lavished so readily on the other rooms of a 
home. Still, it can be done to a small extent 
if the subject is considered thoughtfully. 

A hall should be dignified in its aspect, 
but not forbidding and cheerless, and the 
first requisite to relieve it of its habitual 
gloom is to make it as light as possible. 
Where it can be done, a portion of the hall 
should be made into a vestibule. The double 
or single doors of this vestibule may be of 
solid wood, as heavy and massive as the style 
of the house permits; but these doors are 
better and handsomer when their upper pan- 
els are of glass. The inner door, opening 
directly into the hall, should always have 
full half its length of glass, either stained or 
ground, so that during the day light may 
pour into the hall, and make it less of a 
dark tunnel. The glass in the door, and also 
transoms over front doors where there is no 
vestibule, should be curtained, except in the 
instance of stained glass. The material of 
the curtain should be light in coloring and 
thin in texture, and not fulled on to rods or 
cords so thickly as'to be equivalent to two 
layers of material. Madras, scrim, and dotted 
muslin are best adapted for this use. 

Having let in as much light as may be, the 
next precaution is to increase its force by 
causing the large wall spaces to reflect the 
light, not absorb it. Whether paint, kalso- 
mine, or paper be chosen for the wall, the 
colors should be light and warm. Indian 
yellow, Venetian red, buffs, light terra-cottas, 
or grays with warm lights in reds are the 
best colors for the hall. Paper is the most 
decorative wall finish, as its design relieves 
the bareness of the long spaces; but to be in 
keeping with the formal character of a hall, 
the design should be geometrical, not floral, 
bold and distinct, not fine and delicate. 
Patterns in Arabic or Greek figures are par- 
ticularly well suited to hall walls, for the 
geometrical details of Saracenic ornament 
here find a natural place. 

Wood carpet or hard-wood floors and stair- 
case are not pleasing in a hall, although their 
aspect is rich and substantial. We have not 
yet acquired the Japanese custom of leaving 
our shoes outside the door, and the hall gets 
the brunt of all the mud and dust tracked 
into the house, which makes such floors dif- 
ficult to keep spotless. Of the two the wood 
carpet is preferable, as its cloth back deadens 
the sound of footsteps. The constant travel 
through a hall with a wood floor and up and 
down uncarpeted stairs makes a great deal of 
clatter, which pervades the whole house, and 
is wearisome to the house-mother, who hears 
it oftener than any one else, or to the invalid 
whose nerves cannot endure racket unresent- 
fully. Body Brussels is the best carpet to 
buy, as it will resist the wear and tear long- 
est. Its design should also be geometrical 
and of a fine close pattern, rich in coloring, 
but not too dark. <A black ground-work 
should be avoided, for it shows every trace 
of dust, as does a carpet whose coloring is 
largely red. A border on a hall carpet makes 
the room look narrower, and for that reason 
the room looks better without one. Rugs, 
especially small ones, are apt to be stumbling- 
blocks, and should be sparingly used in a 
hall—one at the foot of the staircase and 
one at the door being generally sufficient. 
These should be chosen with taste and in 
keeping with the other fittings of the hall, 
but durability should be the first considera- 
tion. Choice rugs should be kept for rooms, 
where they may be seen at better advantage. 

In some modern halls the landing of the 

stairs is screened off by open wood-work, 
which can be made more decorative and ef- 
fective by rich colored hangings behind it. 


But wherever hangings are used at the vari- 
ous doorways, their colors should be those 
that will not absorb the light too much, al- 
though their texture should be heavy, to car- 
ry out the dignified character of the room. 
A Japanese bead and bamboo portiére is an 
effective hanging for the door at the rear end 
of a hall, serving as a screen, and yet allow- 
ing the light to pass through it. Such por- 
tiéres cost about $4 a pair, and are more du- 
rable than would seem at first sight. 

In a large or square hall the difficulty of 
treatment vanishes. Here can be had the 
tile or wood floor, or even a straw matting, 
with its surface well covered with a large 
rug, and thus hygiene and quiet would be pro- 
pitiated. Besides the ordinary hall piece 
there could be chairs and a table in a wood 
matching the hall finish, a settle or bamboo 
lounge, and perhaps a corner fireplace. Sug- 
gestions for this kind of a hall are trite be- 
cause any home-maker thus unhampered can 
make this room a charming place, a welcome 
to both the guest and the stranger. 

The first furniture needed in a small hall 
is a hall piece, which should be as large as 
will be in proportion with the room. A 
small hall piece is unsatisfactory, because it 
always falls short of the demands upon it, 
and because the mirror which accompanies 
it is ‘‘skimpy.” This is the one place, out- 
side a chamber, where a mirror is justified by 
its usefulness. A place to see that one is 
‘all right” before appearing in public, with- 
out an extra climb of stairs, will be appreci- 
ated by every member of the family. Hall 
pieces of moderate size can be found in all 
woods for $25,and beyond that price it is easy 
to satisfy one’s taste under the guidance of 
one’spurse. Less expensive substitutes, which 
when more prosperous days come will find 
ficids of usefulness in other reoms, are a set 
of pegs, and, placed underneath, a plain, 
good-sized table. Such pegs with a fair-sized 
central mirror can be bought for $5 to $10, 
and a table within the same prices. 

It is not pleasant for a stranger to stand 
while waiting in a hall, and unless the hall 
piece is large enough to include a seat, a 
chair will add to the comfortable furnishings 
of the room. A small rush-bottomed chair is 
more in harmony with ordinary balis than any 
stiif-backed Gothic affair of carved wood, 
which finds it natural place in stately homes. 

An umbrella stand in tile is another need- 
ed outlay. Cheap ones cost as little as $2, 
but higher-priced ones are more lasting. 
Pictures get such poor light in a hall that 
there is little inducement to hang them there; 
but if one has an abundance, two or three of 
bold design, engravings or photographs, will 
rob the walls of their bareness. 

A few words may be said about the base- 
ment hall of a city house. Treat it similarly 
to the upper hall. Let the walls be light 
and have an outer glass door. Except a 
wood floor, nothing will resist the ungentle 
tread of *‘ the butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick maker,” whose daily visits are a neces- 
sity, like oil-cloth or linoleum, but get a 
light-colored pattern resembling tiles, Put 
a pretty colored shade over the gas jet, or let 
a gay lantern make decorative the gleams of 
the kerosene flame, add a neat set ot pegs for 
the children’s school coats and hats, and you 
will have done much to relieve the ugliness 
of this entry. 

Whenever paper is to be used on the walls 
of any room, not only the use of the room, 
but its size, aspect, and its weak points should 
be considered. A room with many windows 
in it looks better with paper of a darker tone 
than a room less abundantly lighted. A nar- 
row room needs a color that will cause its 
walls to seem further apart, while a large one 
will bear the reverse. A very high room 
will look better for a dado as well as a frieze, 
as this will decrease the apparent height. 
Few rooms need any thing but a frieze, and 
in a low room this should be narrow, to in- 
crease the height. One rule always serves— 
that the main colors chosen should be dark- 
est in the carpet, and gradually grow lighter 
in dado, wall space, and frieze, making the 
ceiling lightest of all. When trying to modi- 
fy the apparent size of a room, it is useful 
to know that red is the only color which 
seems to produce no change, but preserves the 
actual size of the room. ‘The different tints 
derived from it—pinks, terra-cottas, and the 
like—have partially this same property, and 
cause little apparent change in size. Yellow 
tints make walls seem nearer together, the 
less vivid or strong the tone the less the ap- 
parent approach. Blue tints make an effect 
of distance, which is shared in a lesser de- 
gree by greens and grays. 

The different rooms of a home also de- 
mand different styles in designs, and in 
choosing patterns for the ordinary small 
homes small designs and light tints are best. 
American designs are also best, because for- 
eign papers, especially the English, presup- 
pose large rooms, and the designs are so large 
that they do not relieve or emphasize small 
walls sufficiently. For halls and dining- 
rooms, arabesque geometrical designs are 
particularly suitable, and their richness in 
color should be chosen with regard to the 
outlook and lightness of the room. Bed- 
rooms need something that is restful—that 
is to say, négligé—both in design and color- 
ing. Pale soft tints and graceful intermin- 
gling patterns are in order. Bold figures, 
rigid geometrical monstrosities, wearisome 

horizontal or vertical lines, are a perfect night- 
mare to gaze on, and doubly so when ill. To 
a healthful person the idea that such walls 
torture an iuvalid seems mere nouseuse, but 
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even strong-minded persons have been known 
to weaken under the baneful spell of rigid, 
haunting angles. The drawing-room and li- 
brary need richer designs and a touch of 
elegance to harmonize with the other fur- 
nishings of the rooms. Plain felt paper, cart- 
ridge, ingrain, or granite, are equally suitable 
for such rooms, and give a softer, less mo- 
notonous tone than painted walls, as the fibre 
of the paper shows through the color. For 
bath-rooms, glazed tile paper that can be 
cleaned with soap and water is good, and 
can be used equally well in kitchen, laundry, 
or servant's quarters, though it is doubtful if 
the variety the designs give the walls is of 
enough value to supplant paint, which sup 
plies so admirably the other qualifications of 
wall finish for such rooms, 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresronpeENT. ] 


N ORE than at any previous time, fashion 

explores the domain of fantasy in search 
of new ideas in dress. Cut and decoration, 
color and design of material—all are made 
the subject of study. The variety of new 
silks is truly amazing. Some fairly delicious 
effects are seen in old-time designs on 
black grounds, these being one of the suc- 
cesses of the season—light stripes, or floral 
and other designs in several delicate tints, on 
black. Indeed, plain stuffs appear to be 
given over to unpretending toilettes. Even 
plush is no longer plain, but is covered with 
designs in color. Then there are the mag- 
nificent lampas, brocaded with flowers inter- 
woven with gold or silver, or entirely in gold 
orsilver. Even modest petticoat silks are no 
longer plain, but must be shot in two colors 
with changing lights of both, or in fine col- 
ored stripes on a white ground; or, prefer- 
ably, a cream or straw colored moiré ground. 
Pleated frills of mousseline de soie trim these 
petticoats in colors which repeat those of the 
stripes; thus there are sometimes four or five 
frills, each of a different color 

The silks with colored designs on black 
grounds are used by couturiéres for genre or 
** picture ” toilettes. The skirt is cut gored, 
almost close-fitting on the hips, enlarging at 
the bottom, and spreading into a train, which 
may be more or less long. The corsage is 
plain, with a deep girdle, and sleeves not 
high, but full, and running into deep cuffs so 
tight that they require to be unbuttoned for 
the hand to pass through. 

Similar in idea, though not in design. are 
the medizeval gowns for young ladies, copied 
from the costume of Marguerite in Fuust, 
which are made of light-tinted woollens, 
notably white, and chiefly of vigogne or cam- 
el’s-hair, which, in my opinion, is gradually 
being substituted for cloth. These gowns 
have a relief of contrasting velvet. A fea- 
ture of young ladies’ dresses is the false 
berthas, a drooping trimming placed about 
the corsage where a bertha would be on a 
décolleté corsage; sometimes the corsage is 
plain from the waist up to the bertha, and 
full above. Pleated ribbon or passementerie 
is used for this trimming; but more than 
either, fringe—for fringe is reappearing, and 
is frequently used in two or three rows around 
the bottom of skirts, as ruffles would be. 

But the trimming of all trimmings this 
winter is fur, which is used in all colors and 
all widths, sometimes so narrow as to be a 
mere fringe, and again as wide as a hem 
around the bottom of skirts. Fur-trimmed 
wraps are a matter of course, but this year 
skirts, corsages, and hats are alike freely 
trimmed with fur. A simple black velvet 
capote is wonderfully transformed by a nar 
row band of fur underneath its edge. A nar- 
row band of fur frames the yoke, which still 
forms part of many corsages, and edges the 
sleeves and skirt. 

There is scarcely a winter costume into 
which velvet does not enter to some extent. 
Besides entire gowns of velvet, corsages of 
gowns are made of velvet, or only the sleeves 
are of velvet, or there are deep cuffs, a high 
collar coming down in a point at the throat, 
and skirt revers—all of velvet. The richness 
of ornament prevailing at present has never 
yet been equalled. Fancy, if youcan, what I 
have lately seen, a train composed of peacock 
feathers on a white tulle dress embroidered 
with the most exquisite butterflies. But fancy 
reigns supreme, and especially over ball tol- 
lettes. Coat bodices of velvet in Louis XV. 
style with a décolleté vest of superb metallic 
brocade are worn over skirts of tulle, gauze, 
crépe, or crépe de Chine of the lighter tints. 
One model of light cloud gray tulle has a 
coat of amethyst velvet with a vest of mauve 
lampas brocaded in silver. <A skirt of ‘‘ dy- 
ing rose” gauze-is accompanied by a coat of 
spring green velvet, with a vest of rose lam- 
pas embroidered in gold. A model now in 
process of making, of rich Nile green brocart 
brocaded with white garlands, has a band 
of sable at the foot of the front of the skirt; 
the corsage is in the form of a décolleté jacket 
with a band of sable around the neck and 
armholes. 

A variety of pretty things are done with 
striped silks. An example isa dress of white 
and orange striped moiré with which orange 
velvet is used. The skirt front is of the 
moiré, with the stripes meeting in V’s down 
the middie; the sides and train are of velvet. 
The corsage is a corselet of bias stripes with 
a half-open drapery of white lace above; on 
this drapery are short rounded Spanish jack- 
et fronts of the moiré. The lace sleeves ar¢ 
very full, and terminate just above the elbow. 

LMMELINE RaYMoND. 
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THE MO'NING OF AUNT TITE. 


BY OCTAVE THANET. 


AD any one—that is, any one with the 

right to require it, for Aunt Tite is not 
& woman to unpin her heart for the asking— 
demanded of Aunt Tite de Sarcey on a cer- 
tain October day whether she counted that 
especial day to be happy, she undoubtedly 
would have answered, ‘‘ Why not?” 

There was likelihood of an ‘‘ amazing good 
cotton crop” (Aunt Tite possessing her own 
little farm, and living in peace with her 
daughter-in-law on the border of Colonel 
Philip Lawrence's plantation); her only son 
was a rising man among his people; she 
had money to her account at the store; her 
fame was great in the land as a cook and 
a laundress; her youngest grandchild had 
begun to talk, and her eldest had to-day 
baked her first loaf of pound-cake, which she 
was bearing in triumph to the preacher’s 
house against the log-rolling of to-morrow. 
‘*T does p’intedly feel good t’-day,” was Aunt 
Tite’s thought. 

The gift of the cake, however, was not in 
thanksgiving; it was not even altogether in 
kindliness; there was a spice of vainglory 
in thus displaying the hereditary gifts of 
Tite Ma'y before the walls of Zion, for the 
Tites de Sarcey did not belong to Zion. 

In fact, did the preacher allude to the 
flourishing of the wicked like a green bay- 
tree, the hearers were sure that Aunt Tite 
was described. Never did the doors of the 
most comfortable negro cabin in the county 
swing wide for the visiting clergy, and the 
dark expounders of the word could have 
groaned as they passed that yard noisy with 
chickens and young turkeys. Yet at every 
revival she was remembered; and every vis- 
iting preacher that came into the neighbor- 
hood wrestled mightily with her heresies. 
But though they wrestled, they did not pre- 
vail; the scoffer continued to scoff. 

A few people who remembered the late 
Judge de Sarcey, of Louisiana—Aunt Tite's 
foster-brother, master, and hero—fancied that 
they detected flavors of his delicate subacid 
wit in her arguments, which is not surprising 
since the black heretic had formed herself on 
the white. ‘‘ My ole marse,” Aunt Tite often 
said, ‘‘ knowed ever’t’ing in de books; an’ de 
tings he did b’lieve in is good ’nuff fo’ me, 
an’ what he didn’t b’lieve ain’t so nohow!” 
And instead of feeling properly abashed, 
Aunt Tite rather enjoyed a certain isolation 
in her position, having, asa relic of her grand- 
father—Tite’s pride of birth; he wasan Afri- 
can king—a robust contempt for the ordinary 
negro. It was part and parcel of this feeling 
that she should have a friendlier considera- 
tion for the present preacher despite his office, 
because he was descended from a tribe kin- 
dred to the tribe of Tite, and well regarded 
by it, namely, the tribe of Goolah. 

There had been three slaves in the house- 
hold of Judge de Sarcey’s father—Tite, Goo- 
lah, and Bungay—all native-born Africans; 
all bought off the same slave-ship. Tite was 
a king, and his master won him with favors, 
making him an overseer and his son a butler, 
trusting him and his descendants always. 
Never a Tite knew the shameful meaning of 
a whip-lash, except as he wielded it himself. 

The men and women of Tite’s tribe were 
as un-African in their morals as in their 
straight noses and thin lips. They were 
haughty, temperate, honest, and brave; their 
loyalty, once won, was inviolable. 

The tribe of Goolah also, though hardly so 
fine-mettled as Tite’s people, were industrious 
and trustworthy negroes. In Africa these 
two tribes had villages and possessions. They 
had attained a rude sort of civilization. But 
the third tribe, that of Bungay, were pilferers 
and slaves. They were cowardly, but vastly 
cunning, and sunk in a peculiarly horrible 
kind of fetichism. A single representative 
of the tribe had followed Mrs. Lawrence, the 
old Colonel's grandchild, to Arkansas, of her 
own will, not of theirs, for she was the worst 
reputed conjurer in the State. 

By consequence, the negroes feared her 
and paid her tribute. Not Aunt Tite; she 
mocked her, and set the dogs on her when 
she tried to throw a ball of devil’s yarn into 
the Tites’ well. 

Such bravado, however, only increased the 
wagging of heads over Aunt Tite. This very 
morning while she, in her flowered print 
gown, fresh from the ironing-board, is pick- 
ing her way lest she jar the preacher's cake, 
the preacher himself uncorks the vials of 
prophecy to besprinkle her shade. For au- 
dience he has his wife, Sister Lurelly, a tidy 
and comely mulatto woman, who works from 
morning until night for the preacher, and has 
never had a breath on her fair fame, and Sis- 
ter Pearl Armstrong, the handsomest sister 
in the fold, very pious, and an admired ex- 
horter, although the three husbands from 
whom she has ‘‘ parted” do say cruel things 
about her. 

They were =a in the front ery un- 
der the gum-trees. While they washed, they 
listened, the difference between them being 
that Sister Lurelly, the wife, washed more 
than she listened, while Sister Pearl listened 
more than she washed. 

“You all myark my words” —thus the 
preacher, straightening his portly form and 
working his honest, good-humored face into 
a portentous frown—‘‘dat woman steps 
high, high’s a blin’ hoss; but de devil l’arn 
her sorrer yit!” 

“‘I pled wid her to come to de mo’nahs’ 
seat when we was hol'’in’ meetin’s,” said Sis- 
ter Pearl, in her silky tones. ‘‘ What you 
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reckon she sayd? ‘Oh, Aunt Tite,’ says I, 
‘don’t you nev’ ‘low to repent er you’ sins?’ 
says I. ‘Mo’nin’ doesn’t be repentin’,’ says 
she—de ve’y words she speak. ‘Dat ar Brer 
Napole’n Judkins,’ she sayd, ‘he lay dar on 
de flo’, a-bellerin’ an’ a-wallerin’ wid all de 
power; but I notis he am de same ornery, 
triflin’, pig-killin’ nigger like he allus ben, an’ 
de chickens roostes jes iz high fo’ him!’ She 
talk scandilus!” 

Sister Lurelly did think that we all ought 
to quit our sins as well as mourn for them. 

“Mo’nin’ fust,” said the preacher, firmly. 

‘*An’ how is we gwine repent if we don’t 
mo’n?” said Sister Pearl. 

** Well, I know Aunt Tite ain’t sicher sin- 
ner iz some, an’ she is a terrible nice wo- 
man,” said Sister Lurelly, wringing the quilt 
in her hands hard. ‘‘ Raish wud of died but 
for her nussin’ when he had de fever las’ 
summer. He sots de worl’ an’ any by— Fo’ 
why dat chile a-runnin’, now? Aunt Tite a- 
comin’ dis minnit, an’ Miz Lawrence tew:” 

Some one else had perceived the visitors: 
speeding down the “slash” went an impish- 
looking black boy with bow-legs. This was 
Raish. Only two people in the settlement 
really believed that Raish would come to 
good—his mother and Aunt Tite; even his 
father thrashed him with little hope. Raish 
was small for his age, spry as a wild-cat, with 
an enormous appetite for action, no visible 
moral sense, and no timidity. Midway he 
paused, gaping; sure enough, not only was 
Aunt Tite’s stately person visible on the road 
among the oak-trees, but from the other side 
came Colonel Lawrence’s sleek bays with a 
glitter of silver plates and a jingle of bits, 
and on the back seat Dr. Rainsford’s red and 
white blazer close to Mrs. Lawrence’s white 
and red silk shirt. 

Uncle Con, the coachman, reined in the 
horses. Mrs. Lawrence asked after the health 
of the family, and the welfare of the cotton, 
and the number of Sister Lurelly’s turkey 
eggs; then she came to her errand. Uncle 
Con did not know the way to Deaf Man’s 
Bayou, would some of them guide him there 
—for a dollar? 

Uncle Con, not seeming to desire to ex- 
plain the anomaly that he, the most accom- 
plished woodman in the county, should have 
lost his way, sat and blinked his eyes at the 
preacher, while his bushy gray hair stood in 
clumps on either temple, like an old Fox’s 
whiskers. 

The request produced a queer effect. Sis- 
ter Pearl gaped; Sister Lurelly fell upon her 
guilt and unwittingly soused it in the water 
again; the preacher looked half a dozen 
ways; but Raish spoke up. ‘‘I’ll show you 
all,” said he. 

His mother almost screamed: ‘‘’Deed he 
will not! Ae don’ know de way. Raish, you 
run straight back in de house an’ stay dar, or 
I wrop de hick’ry roun’ you!” 

** Fac’ is, Miz fevee Beay ma’am,” said the 
preacher, ‘‘I’d like for to please you all de 
bes’ in de worl’, but ole Aunt Bungay, dat lib 
out by Deef Man’s Bayou, she deals wid de 
debbil, an’ I cayn’t hab no truck wid her.” 

This was a more decent way to put it than 
Sister Pearl’s abrupt, ‘‘Say she tole dem all 
not t’ come anigh her or she sho conjure em!” 

**An’ dey does say,” said Sister Lurelly, 
‘‘dat de deef man de graybacks done kill 
up dar, aimin’ fo’ t’ torment him t’ tell ’bout 
some money; an’ dey hang him vp an’ cut 
him down, an’ he c’u’dn’t tell nary — bein’ 
deef—so he did die; so now, he does be a 
haant.” 

Mrs. Lawrence’s brow puckered, then it 
cleared, for she had perceived Aunt Tite. 
By this time she was in line with the wagon. 
Rainsford, who had heard of her before, 
augured well for his trip from her appear- 
ance. Those regular, bold features, those 
small, unflaring nostrils, those close and 
firm lips, were rather Moorish than African; 
neither were the woman’s eyes the eyes of a 
negress; they were deep-sunken, brilliant,and 
haughty; they lacked the inscrutable, half- 
animal melancholy of her race; they might 
burn, but they could not cringe. 

“A fine figure of a woman!” laughed Rains- 
ford under his breath to Mrs. Lawrence. 
** She'll do!” 

Aunt Tite, indeed, made no objection; she 
must be carried home, that was all, as it was 
out of her way; but she didn’t want a dollar 
to show white folks where old Bungay lived. 

The preacher’s wife feebly urged her to 
stay. ‘‘ Looks like I’ain’t got no right t’ 
take you’ beaucherful cake, an’ let you go t’ 
de devil!” she sniffed, clutching with her wet 
hands at Aunt Tite's crisp skirts, and then re- 
treating in panic, ‘‘Oh dear, I hope I ’ain’t 
mussed ye.” 

‘Devil muss ye wusser!” cried the preach- 
er; and Sister Pearl moaned. 

But Mrs. Lawrence only bade Con drive on. 
Aunt Tite sat in front by his side, indifferent 
to his internal revolt, which took the form 
of subterranean groans, and the like dismal 
sounds. If she had not been at his elbow, 
he assuredly would have lost his road again; 
but at every deviation she would lift a ner 
slim, black hand, pointing in the true direc- 
tion, and calmly saying, ‘‘Dat de way, you 
fool nigger!” Another trial to Con was the 
discovery of Raish under the wagon- bed. 

The imp pleaded so hard to go with them 
that Aunt Tite relented—at first she had 
lifted the standard of domestic discipline— 
and begged Mrs. Lawrence to keep him. 

They were driving now at a snail’s pace, 
for the horses must beat their way through 
the rank cane with their breastbones. For 
a long while there had been no sign of a 
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road; the wagon wound in serpentine fash- 
ion among the trees, guided by Aunt Tite’s 
incomprehensible wood-lore. All about them 
the shade was so dense that moss splashed 
the corrugated sides of the huge gums and 
maples. The ground could not show, masked 
by a bristling undergrowth of bamboo-brier, 
tear-blankets, and trumpet-vines. The foli- 
age of the tall trees arched into a canopy 
above, so thickly painted in green that it 
showed black. here were little patches of 
sunlight on the lower tiers of greenery. Such 
mottled light lit the biaze in the trumpets of 
scarlet, or burnished the vermilion globes on 
the persimmon boughs, or turned the yellow 
lilies golden. 

There was water near them—or was it 
merely the shine of the mist behind the 
trees? Water in pools or rills they were con- 
tinually dodging; ugly, black stuff like mo- 
lasses gone wrong, or bronzed with green 
scum that glittered noisomely. There was 
not a quiver in the air, but now and again 
the scum would crinkle and split. 

‘* Snakes!” said Con. 

‘* Pleasant,” muttered Rainsford. 
you many?” . 

‘*We didn’t useter hab,” groaned Con; 
‘but she done raise a heap now.” 

**She! Who is she?” 

Con indicated the west by a movement of 
his head. ‘‘ De conjure lady,” said he, with 
anxious politeness. 

‘She is a snake-charmer, like her tribe,” 
Mrs. Lawrence explained. ‘‘ She makes pets 
of the creatures. I wish I knew whether 
she does let them overrun the brake. We 
don’t aim to raise snakes here, and if she is 
stocking our brakes with copperheads, it is 
time she had notice to leave. It would be 
quite like that Bungay tribe to try to do us 
such a meanness.” 

After this they went on and on. Often 
the undergrowth was so tangled that they 
were obliged to clear it with a hatchet. The 
air grew like the air of a poisoned furnace to 
Rainsford’s Northern nostrils, with its steam 
of dank grasses and rotting wild grapes. He 
felt faint, and looked wonderingly at his 
cousin, Deborah Lawrence, her clear olive 
skin showing cool and pale against her black 
hair, no whit disturbed by the heat or by the 
spectral terrors of the forest. In front Con 
squirmed on his seat and mopped his face 
incessantly. But the imp grinned, and Aunt 
Tite’s splendid shoulders were firm as a sol- 
dier’s. 

They were now skirting the banks of a 
large shallow pool wherein the cypresses 
and tupelo gums were set too thickly to be 
spiked by a single bough until high above 
the shadowy waters their blunted tops en- 
twined. To the right lay a glade or natural 
clearing flooded with sunlight. For a mo- 
ment the eye rested with pleasure on the 
grven expanse, then it perceived that the 
whole fair plain was warted over with the 
sallow clay spirals of the crawfish. 

“That is Deaf Man’s Bayou,” said Mrs, 
Lawrence. ‘‘ You see that bone-white cy- 
press splintered by lightning and charred 
black on one side? They hanged the deaf 
man to that tree, and his skeleton lies some- 
where in the bayou.” 

“ An’ dar ole Bungay’s cabin!” cried Raish. 

Almost toppling into the water, bare of 
garden or wood-pile or chicken “‘ paling” or 
any humble sign of comfort, no window and 
a hingeless door, the chinks in its sodden 
log walls plastered with mud, moss sprout- 
ing through its sagging roof-tree, with a 
stick -and-mud chimney that had cracked 
away from the walls, and a knot of snakes 
squirming over the door-sill, the hut looked 
a fit den for unclean magic. 

“IT see,” said Rainsford. ‘‘ Nice quiet 
lodgings for an elderly lady. No children 
and plenty of pets. But, Jove, what trees!” 

Down by the cabin were the trees that 
they had come to see—trees worth coming 
far to see—sycamores that have no equals 
among any meaner forest gentry than the 
giants of California; gum-trees towering 
above the birds’ flight, all wreathed in a vast 
greenery of vines which are uo longer vines, 
but grown into pliant trees, curved and 
twisted and looped in ropes. For better 
view they got out of the wagon—except 
Con, who was saying his prayers on the 
front seat—and approached the brake. It 
was not a pleasant stroll; no less than eleven 
snakes came to greet them. The eleventh 
snake made a vicious dive at Mrs. Law- 
rence’s ankle. Rainsford struck it with his 
cane, only enraging the creature, which shot 
itself upward for a spring; but it never 
sprang, for a black hand, crooked into a 
claw, swooped down and gripped its neck. 

“You Raish,” commanded Aunt Tite, 
‘*mash its haid, and min’ ye don’ hu’t my 
fingers.” 

ish had the hatchet safe in his black 
fists; swis-sh! thud! there remained only a 
limp, wriggling ribbon with a clot of blood 
at one end for Rainsford’s cane to hurl into 
the bayou. 

“Reckon we-uns bes’ light out fo’ de hack 
mighty briefly,” said Aunt Tite; ‘‘dat de 
king snake, an’ de torrer snakes be fixin’ t’ 
git ayfter us!” 

They did not walk back, they ran, Raisch 
ahead, and scrambled into the wagon very 
fast. Perhaps the rustle in the elbow-grass 
meant nothing, but it was a sinister sound. 

Before they had really gotten breath again, 
a hag dra in a tattered quilt leaped out 
of the hut, ae What she screamed 
no mortal out of her own African tribe 
might understand, yet her frantic gestures 
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and the fury of her were intelligible enough 
to make the flesh creep, without the snakes 
that hissed at her heels, and thrust their 
curved necks from her hands. 

Rainsford lost his head with the vile hor- 
ror of it. ‘“‘ Keep off, you devilish black 
Medusa,” he yelled, ‘‘ or I’ll shoot!” 

He did fish his gun from under the seat 
and bring it to his shoulder. 

Raish was ina spasm of glee. ‘I kin drap 
her wid de hatchet!” his shrill little voice 
piped out. ‘‘ Will I, Aunt Tite? will I?” 

‘**You wait on de wo'd er command,” said 
Aunt Tite, grabbing his arm, while Mrs. 
Lawrence quietly leaned out of the wagon 
and called to the sorceress: 

“Bungay de Sarcey, what do you mean? 
Your snake nearly bit me! You stop still, 
right where you are!” 

ungay glared, but she halted. She was 
so old that her wool was white; she was 
bent and shrivelled and ghastly thin, her 
nose curved inward over her thick lips, her 
lips stretched back from her long yellow 
teeth in a dog’s snarl, her eyes flattened like 
a snake’s. 

‘“*T seen ye,” she wailed; ‘‘I seen de little 
black nigger kill my snake; I seen ye, Tite 
de Sassy, dat hol’ you’se’f ’bove all de worl’! 
I ain’t cussin’ de buckra,* but you, ye low- 
down, ornery, murderin’ nigger boy, I cusses 
you! De mizry cotch ye an’ cut ye like ye 
done my snake; hit grab ye and squeege ye 
*twell you’ eyes pop outer you’ haid; ’twell 
ye screeches an’ screeches frum de torment; 
‘twell you don't got no mo’ viice t’ screech 
wid, an’ ye dies wid you’ eyes sot! I cuss ye 
wid de cuss er hunger an’ de mouf cayn’t 
eat! I cuss ye wid de cuss er visions dat de 
hairt break fo’ t’see; I cuss—” 

**No, you don’t! You do not curse a curse 
more, Bungay,” Mrs. Lawrence interrupted, 
peremptorily, at the first breathless pause. 
**Your curses aren’t worth a cent, but I 
won't have you cursing my darkies. You 
take it off right straight, or Colonel Lawrence 
will come out here and kill all your snakes 
and burn your house down and send you off 
to the Ridge to jail.” 

** How come ye don’ cuss me?” cried Aunt 
Tite. ‘It ben me dat cotch you’ snake an’ 
kilt it, stiddier cussin’ de po’ little trick dat 
jes do whut he ben tole!” 

Hugging herself and rocking to and fro, 
the Bungay woman spat out her curses in 
hissing aspirates: ‘‘I does cuss ye, daughter 
of an evil tribe! De cuss er de murderer 
res’ on ye, Tite de Sassy! De cuss er de Deef 
Man, fo’ ye done fotch dat boy heah! He 
gwine be stiff in de groun’ afo’ Chrismus, 
an’ nev’ a nigger pa’t lips wid ye f’om dat 
day fote; de murderer's cuss foller an’ foller 
ye ‘twell ye hairt break an’ ye go hang you’- 
seff t’ dat Deef Man’s tree! Do dat be ‘nuff 
cuss fo’ ye?” 

‘*Shucks! dat don’ be a much bad cuss,” 
said Aunt Tite, composedly. ‘‘ You done 
cussed me a heap wusser nor dat, Bungay. 
You ben a-cussin’ me, off an’ on, fo’ a right 
smart, ye know. I take dat cuss an’ de boy’s 
cuss bofe on me, an’ I doesn’t low t’ lose bite 
er vituals fo’ de two er dem!” 

‘*Me an’ Aunt Tite ain’t a mite skeered er 
ye,” bawled the imp. 

**Come, Bungay, I am in earnest,” said 
Mrs. Lawrence. ‘‘ You take both those curses 
off, and make haste about it.” 

‘**Or I'll begin shooting your infernal pets 
this minute,” Rainsford added. 

Then the sorceress squatted on the grass, 
pushing the snakes under her rags and whin- 
ing. hy did all the world persecute her? 
She only asked to live. She did not do any 
harm; she was fooling with Aunt Tite. She 
would take anything off if they all would 
not hurt her snakes. She began waving her 
withered arms and mewing the same gibber- 
ish that she had flung at them in the first 
place. 

‘‘T’s takin’ it off, young miss, I is/” she 
wailed. 

‘Naw, ma’am, she ain’t needer,” said 
Aunt Tite; ‘‘ she does be puttin’ it on.” 

‘You take them all plumb off before sun- 
down, Bungay, ot you go!” said Mrs. Law- 
rence. ‘‘ Drive on, Con.” 

“Yes, Con, you drive on,” said Rainsford; 
and Con felt the cold barrels of the gun 
striking a chill through his cotton shirt, 
between the shoulder- blades of him. He 
drove on. 

‘‘She ain’t no mo’ gwine take off dem 
cusses nor she gwine jine de chu’ch,” Aunt 
Tite observed, in her calm tones; ‘‘ but, 
laws, I don’ min’ her no mo’n a fittified 
sheep!” 

‘*T wasn’t skeered of her, neither; was I, 
Aunt Tite?” chorussed Raish from her feet. 

‘*De lamb!” said Aunt Tite, fondly. 

Con suppressed his feelings. After all, 
they would soon discover, these fool niggers 
that dared the devil and conjure women and 
curses, what it was to play with fire from the 

pit; he, Con, could wait. 

He waited some time. Nothing in par- 
ticular happened all September. October 
and November passed with nothing to re- 
cord. Dr. Rainsford had gone home so 

leased with his visit that he was to return 
or the holidays. Aunt Tite was rapidly 
picking the very largest and finest cotton 
crop that had ever gladdened her eyes. 
Raish was well. . Nevertheless Aunt Tite 
kept a sharp watch on his health, ‘‘’Kase 
dem little resky darkies dey allus in mis- 
chief, an’ cusses on dem sho git stan’in’- 
room.” 

Early in December the store blossoms out 

* The cant negro word for the whites. 
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in Christmas bravery of toys, new dress 
oods, crockery, and the like. Deborah 
awrence declared that but for the toy pis- 
tols nothing would have happened. She 
says it might have been expected that Raish 
should blow a fire-cracker into his hand. 

There was little ado made over the acci- 
dent at the time. Sister Lurelly tied a piece 
of pork about the hand, and by the time 
Aunt Tite heard of it, the wound had healed, 
leaving only the least discoloration. Aunt 
Tite said she wished they would let her 
‘* split it, and keep it open for a spell,” but 
the preacher was angry at the notion. Then 
Aunt Tite came three miles (walking, because 
the mules and horses were busy hauling cot- 
ton to the gin) to describe Raish’s hand to 
Mrs. Lawrence. Mrs. Lawrence sent for the 
doctor, and told the clerks at the store not 
to sell any more pistols. The doctor was 
away from home, and the clerks answered 
that all the pistols had been sold. 

‘* Well, never mind,” says Mrs. Lawrence. 
‘‘Dr. Rainsford will be here next week, and 
you say it’s healed anyhow.” 

“Yes, ’m,” says Aunt Tite; ‘‘but I does 
hate dem pizen wounds; it don’ look right t’ 
me. I seenachile die wid de lockjaw oncet.” 

Every day she was at the preacher’s to in- 
quire about Raish. 
Lurelly said that Raish’s arm was swollen 
and he had pains. The fourth day the preach- 
er did not ask her to come in, but turned 
and went into the barn. 

‘‘Raish he’s baid,” said Sister Lurelly. 
‘His arm done riz, an’ he kinder cramps 
like.” 

‘* You’d oughter have a doctor,” said Aunt 
Tite. She gave Raish the little puppy that 
she had brought for him, and promised him, 
if he would be good, to give him a beautiful 
little calf. 

Sister Lurelly knew that she was frighten- 
ed by that. She followed her into the yard. 
‘*Aunt Tite,” said she, ‘‘does you ‘low dis 
kin be fom dat Bungay woman?” Her voice 
was trembling. 

*‘ Shucks, no!” said Aunt Tite. 

Such was not the opinion of the settlement. 
You may be sure that before this there had 
been plenty of lurid gossip among the ser- 
vants at ‘‘ the big house,” plenty of criticism 
of Aunt Tite as well. 

Uncle Con esteemed her no better than a 
murderer, aud Raish he accounted a dead 
boy. ‘‘ Dat boy sho die up,” said Uncle Con, 
with sombre dignity; ‘‘an’ he die jes like ole 
Bungay say, you all see.” 

By sunrise the next day Aunt Tite was at 
the preacher’s cabin. 

The preacher stood in the doorway. He 
had been crying. ‘‘Go ’way,” he roared at 
her, distraught with fright and grief. “You 
knowed we w’'u'dn’t of let him go nigh dat 
accussed woman, you knowed, an’ you taken 
him, an’ now he lays dar, cayn’t eat, cayn’t 
drink, an’ de mouf pulled off his teef wid de 
mizry, but he cayn’t oe out.” 

He stretched out both arms to bar passage, 
but Sister Lurelly gently put them down, 
saying that the spasm was over, and Raish 
wanted Aunt Tite. 

The bed was very clean; so was Raish’s 
coarse gown. But the face on the white pil- 
low! It was not a face, with its glassy eyes 
and sick, unchanging grin; it was a mask of 
fear! 

Aunt Tite’s heart sank like lead. ‘‘ Dat 
boy’s fixin’ to have lockjaw,” she said to her- 
self. But she smiled on the mask. She did 
not speak, because the lump in her throat 
was too large. 

‘*You is better now, honey, isn’t you?” 
said the mother. 

Then the strained nerves seemed to relax, 
and the soul of Raish crept behind the mask. 
He struggled to work his stiff jaws enough 
for words. 

‘*The debbil hol’ him,” groaned the preach- 
er, Who was at Aunt Tite’s back. 

‘*No,” Raish cried, thickly, ‘‘’tain’t nare 
devil—nor nare—cuss. It ben my—mean 
ol’ pistil. Aunt Tite, you tell—de Cunnel— 
mus’ give me—new one.” 

‘* Yes, honey,” said Aunt Tite, ‘‘I’s git it 
sho.” 

He made a pitiful effort at asmile. ‘‘ Don’t 
you—be skeered up. I don’t—’low to dic— 
nohow.” 

‘*No, honey; sutinly not,” said Aunt Tite. 

She left the house a miserable woman. 
‘‘Know dem fool niggers won’t do nuffin’ 
like I tole ’em,” she said between her teeth 
while she hurried to Mrs. Lawrence. ‘‘ Know 
dey don’ realize de needcessity er keepin’ 
him plumb quiet, an’ de room dark. No; 
mos’ like dey have a passel er sisters a-prayin’ 
an’ bellerin’. Look like he ’ain’t got nare a 
show ’tall.” 

Mrs. Lawrence was out driving, and Tite 
went to the store to buy the pistol, finding 
none, but recklessly getting a Waterbury 
watch in its stead at the price of three dollars. 
The store was overflowing with negroes of 
both sexes, who watched her furtively. Many 
of them she had befriended in her haughty 
way, giving this man a long day for his note; 
going security for this poor widow in her 
purchase of a mule; lending a cotton-planter 
to a young couple raising their first crop; 
hiring the girl who had no father’s name for 
her children at Msg sme. | time, and pay- 
ing her more than she earned; helping some 
in sickness, some with gifts. But they shrank 
from her with one accord, her debtors and 
her pensioners among the rest. 

‘* Dat de woman dat don’ believe in de deb- 
bil,” she heard whispered; ‘‘ now de debbil 
show her wedder he lib or no.” 


The third day Sister * 
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‘‘Cayn’t count on de Lord to holp her 
out, neither,” came the answer; ‘‘’kase she 
don’t got religion.” 

Aunt Tite only smiled grimly; she disdain- 
ed reprisals. 

Young Tite de Sarcey, however, fired when 
his wife told him the tale, and he went to 
the store and stood about and listened, and 
fell upon two prophets of doom, beating them 
sore. Nor did either of the clerks interfere. 
He would have beaten Uncle Content (he did 
shake him), had not his wife, Jane, begged the 
old man free. Jane said that he was too old 
to be given the bud by a young spark. So 
Uncle Con crept off more frightened than 
hurt, to run into Mrs. Lawrence a few rods 
farther, and be informed very sharply that if 
he opened his mouth again on Bungay’s 
curses, he must leave her stables forever. 

Of course this did not prevent his talking; 
but it set him up as a martyr in the eyes of 
his dusky brethren, and lent the charm of 
danger and secrecy to his utterances. 

And, meanwhile, Raish grew worse. This 
in spite of prayer-meetings at the school- 
house, and the services of the best conjure 
doctor in the country, and Sister Pearl Arm- 
strong staying day and night in the house. 

By advice of the conjure doctor, Aunt Tite 
was refused admittance. She almost wept 
when she told Mrs. Lawrence. 

**An’ dat boy, he cayn’t speak now, an’ 
long’s he c’u'd speak, he sayd de pistil hu’t 
him an’ nuffin’ else. Dat boy had oughter 
be my own. I don’t care if he ben mean, he 
got de hairt er a big king in him.” 

Dr. Rainsford was present to hear this last 
report, and he consented to make a call with- 
out being summoned. 

‘* You just tell them they have got to have 
you,” says Mrs. Lawrence. 

“‘T see that planters still have some rights 
that negroes are bound to respect,” says 
Rainsford. ‘‘Madam, to hear is to obey; 

go.” 

He came back interested in the case, but 
not hopeful. Oh yes, there was a chance; 
there generally wasa chance. He had given 
the boy chloroform, opened the wound at 
once, and syringed it out with peroxide of 
hydrogen, and the spasms had eased a little. 
But they were bad, ugly. Did Deborah know 
what tonic spasms were? No? Well, it didn’t 
matter. They were tonic in tetanus, that was 
all. The boy was bent like a bow by them, 
and they didn’t come by jerks, like clonic 
spasms, but were steady. He had adminis- 
tered some nourishment and bromides, and 
dosed him well with chloral. But there were 
half a dozen people in the room using up the 
air, and as many more outside; and in tet- 
anus, when you could throw a patient into a 
spasm by walking across the floor or speak- 
ing loud, it didn’t look promising. If he had 
a good nurse, now— 

‘‘There is Aunt Tite, she would go,” said 
Mrs. Lawrence, ‘‘ and she would obey your 
directions implicitly.” 

Yes; Rainsford had seen Aunt Tite. She 
was an amazingly intelligent woman; actual- 
ly seemed to understand when he explained 
about the bacillus of tetanus. Fact was, she 
had gone to the house. The one chance that 
boy had of life was to have Aunt Tite nurse 
him. No end depended on nursing in tet- 
anus. 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Lawrence, ‘‘J am going 
to see that they have Aunt Tite.” 

But Aunt Tite, whether for good or evil, 
had attended to that matter herself. The 
day unfortunately was Sunday, so there was 
nothing to keep sympathy at home. She 
found a small crowd of men in the yard, 
clustered about Uncle Con, who, quite eman- 
cipated from all dread of consequences by 
the magnitude of the crisis, was repeating 
every detail of the curse. Inside, the little 
front room was crammed with women. Raish 
lay on his bed, clutched and wrenched by 
the intolerable agony of the disease. When 
he came out of a spasm he would moan— 
only moan, for articulate speech was gone 
from him. In the spasms his rigid jaws 
could make no sound. One by one the wo- 
men peered at him from the door, and wept 
over him, and said they could not bear to 
look on him, and came to look again. 

Sister Pearl was on her knees. Above the 
wailing supplications of the others rose her 
beautiful and thrilling voice. ‘‘ No holp but 
in de Lord! Noholp! Noholp! I seen de 
vision.” 

Raish, in his torment, reared upward from 
the bed, curved from head to heel, and his 
mother screamed that he was dying. 

‘unt Tite had forced her way in, pushing 
the \vailing crowd to right and left. ‘‘Cayn’t 
make no mo’ noise dan dey does make wid 
deir foolin’,” she muttered. Her eyes blazed. 

Sister Pearl, still on the floor, caught at 
her skirts with a shriller moan. ‘‘ Look a’ 
him, you woman dat don’ believe in de deb- 
bil! De cuss of hunger, an’ he cayn’t eat! 
De cuss of visions dat frighten de soul from 
his body! Look a’ him roll! Oh, look! Oh, 
look!” 

**Oh, Lord, holp!” groaned the preacher 
and the women. 

Sister Pearl released Aunt Tite to clap 
her hands together, wailing, all the weird 
magnetism that a negro’s voice can hold in 
her rich tones. ‘‘I see it ip a vision—your 
prayers will not ava.t ‘twell de chief sinner 
pray.” 

“Dat ar Bungay,” cailed Uncle Con. 

‘’Tain’t Bungay. Is Bungay so bad she 
don’ believe in de debbil? No; shedo. ‘Tis 
you, Tite de Sassy. Oh, pray; pray to hab 
de debbil come outer de boy like in the ole 


times! Oh, mo’n an’ pray, an’ de Lord he 
will hab mercy!” 

‘*Oh, pray! Oh, pray!” wailed the women. 

The preacher threw himself down at Tite’s 
feet with a heart-broken cry. ‘‘Oh, Aunt 
Tite, it’s de onlies chile we got! Ax de Lord 
hab marcy! Ax him—” But the sound of 
Raish’s moan from the bed broke him down, 
he could only sob and cling to Aunt Tite’s 


wn. 

‘Well, of all the murderin’ idjits!” burst 
from Aunt Tite’s lips. In helpless disgust 
and rage she gazed on the convulsed faces 
about her. She knew how impotent would 
be argument or pleading or threats. Then 
her eyes rested on Raish. ‘‘If I was to 
pray,” said she, ‘‘ w’u’d you all’low me nuss 
dat boy widout let or hinderin’? A mighty 
little mo’ er dis whang an’ bangin’ gwine fin- 
ish him sho!” 

‘‘An’ perfess religion an’ jine de chu'ch?” 
said Sister Pearl. 

Aunt Tite did not regard her; she lifted 
the preacher up by both shoulders, and held 
him at arm’s-length, in no gentle grasp. 
“You?” she cried. ‘‘ Does you agree?” 

‘Yes, yes,” the mother sobbed; ‘‘an’ I’s 
obey ye, Aunt Tite. I knows we is hu’tin’ 
him!” 

‘Tf you will prommus to jine de chu’ch,” 
said the preacher, ‘‘de Lo’d will sho holp; 
an’ | is, like Lurelly, glad an’ willin’ to have 
you nuss him.” 

Aunt Tite’s arms dropped to her sides, her 
head fell oa her breast; she said, ‘‘ I prom- 
mus, den.” 

‘* Praise de Lord!” shrieked Pearl; “ praise! 
praise!” 

‘*No, ye don’,” said Aunt Tite. ‘‘ You 
gwine out-do’s if ye crave to praise. An’ 
not nigh de house, needer. I is de nuss now. 
Cla’r de room!” 

This time even Pearl obeyed. The currents 
of that strange force that we name sympathy 
were all reversed; Aunt Tite’s will sped the 
volts now instead of fighting them, and the 
electric impetus of her manner swept the 
crowd before her, tamed. 

She had conquered. She saved Raish, al- 
though only after a long and hard fight. 
When Raish was out of danger, she had time 
to count the price that she had paid. It was 
a heavy, heavy price to the proud old hea- 
then. She felt herself defeated and tortured 
by the enemy of her whole life’s scorn. 
True, she had overcome the curse; but they 
would never believe it. She had succumbed 
to superstition, and her contemners exulted, 
from the pious Pearl to the wicked Bungay. 
Aunt Tite could not look her world in the 
face. 

‘Looks like I got to do ever’ las’ t’ing 
I hates like pizen,”—thus ran her distemper- 
ed musings. ‘‘’Mos’ like I'll have to kill de 
bestes’ turkeys fo’ some dem triflin’ preachers 
to gobble. Oh, my Lord! It will be, ‘Sist’ 
Tite, is you prosperin’ dis year?’ ‘Sist’ Tite, 
reckon you ‘lows give a Uank-offerin’ t’ de 
Lord; ‘Sist’ Tite, a little mo’ sop?’ ‘Sist’ 
Tite, I isn’t to eat corn bread in winter; kin 
you give me a little light bread?’ ‘Sist’ 
Tite, 1 ’ain’t seen you ve’y reg’lar to preach- 
in’.’ Oh, I knows de way dey be gwine on, 
an’ a-gorgin’ an’ a-gormin’ ’twell dey fit to 
make a founder!” 

In a little time the colored people began 
to watch her. She grew thin and haggard. 
She who never was ill complained of being 
tired ‘‘de plumb while.” She couldn’t sleep 
of nights. Con was very solemn when Mrs. 
Lawrence questioned. him. 

‘*Laws, Miz Debby, Tite she ain’t sick, she 
is a mo’nah!” 

‘What does she mourn for?” said Mrs. 
Lawrence. 

‘*She mo’ns fo’ her sins, in co’se. She ben 
a terrible sinner, you knows. But it does be 
the funnies’ mo’nin’—no ’cussin’ er sperchel 
consarns, no tendin’ on preachin’, an’ won't 
part lips wid de sisters skacely. Jes sulls 
by her lone.” 

Uncle Content was free to confess that he 
considered Satan still to have a claw on that 
old woman’s soul. 

To complete Tite’s discomfiture, Bungay 
appeared and ‘‘ made her brags.” J.uckless 
were these vauntings, however, for the sor- 
ceress, since Coionel Lawrence, Rainsford, 


and young Tite descended upon her and 
killed all her snakes, scaring her so effectu- 


ally that she fled the country, nor did she 
ever return. 

But this triumph came too late to heal 
Aunt Tite’s sick and tormented soul. 

At last she did the wisest thing in reach; 
she made a clean breast of her troubles to 
Mrs. Lawrence. ‘Do look like I didn’t ben 
treatin’ ole marse right, when he done in- 
struck me so keerful; but I jes natchelly ben 
obleeged to give in to dem fool niggers to git 
“em outer de house; an’ I c’u’dn’t b’ar see dat 
boy die. I does hope he forgive me, ’kase I 
is got a heap to suffer an’ enjure.” 

“But, Aunt Tite, what is the great trouble 
about joining the church? You believe in 
the Lord, don’t you, and want to be good?” 

“‘De Lord? ’Tain’t de Lord pesterin’ me. 
I hasn’t no ’jectshuns to de Lord. It am de 
devil I hates.” 

“T thought you didn’t believe in him.” 

‘‘No mo’ I doesn’t; but I is to jine de 
chu’ch an’ let on I does, an’ make a fuss like 
he ben somebuddy.” 

‘* But you don’t need to believe in the devil 
to believe in the Lord and join the church.” 

Aunt Tite clasped her hands together 
tightly. ‘I ‘lowed dey come togedder, 
sorter like twins. An’ if I believes on one, I 
got to believe on de two er dem.” 
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Mrs. Lawrence had her own thoughts, not 
for the first time, on the transmutation of the 
Aryan religion in the African imagination; 
but she simply said, ‘‘ Tite, I don’t believe in 
the devil.” 

‘* But you is white folks, an’ belongs t’ de 
white folks’ chu’ch.” 

“It is as much for colored people as for 
white.” 

** An’ won't I be ’bleeged to lay roun’ on 
de flo’ squealin’ like a stuck pig?” 

“Certainly not. If you do wrong, you 
will be expected to show your sorrow by 
doing better.” ; 

A slow illumination changed Tite’s hag- 
gard face. “Miz Debby, c’u’d I jine dat 
chu’ch? I don’ reckon ole marse min’ my 
jinin’ a chu’ch wid no devil an’ no ’tickler 
‘ligion ‘cept jes only behavin’ good—does ye, 
Miz Debby?” 

For obvious reasons (one is that this is not 
a tract), I shall not mention to which reli- 
gious denomination Tite presented her here- 
sies on the most momentous Christmas of 
her life; nor enter into the opinions of the 
good man to whom she applied, regarding 
her spiritual state. Aunt Tite assured him, 
with much respectful consideration, that he 
need not hasten unduly; she had done her 
part by offering to enter the church; the 
period of preparation and probation might 
be as long as he chose to make it. 

In the interval she has ceased to mourn. 


ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

B. B. B.—No acknowledgment is necessary of a 
church wedding invitation ; reception cards should be 
accepted or regretted. Send a card in response to the 
invitation you quote, unless you accept. Yes, have 
your cards delivered during the hours of the tea. 

B. 8S. MoC.—Why not have a Shakespearian costume 
party for your 'Twelfth-night entertainment ? 

Constant Reaper A.—The New York Cooking 
School, 28 Lafayette Place. See the suggestions for 
Christmas gifts in Bazar Nos. 51 and 52. 

Mus. A. D. B.—It depends on the tea gown. A 
pretty princesse gown is entirely suitable for a lady 
to wear on her afternoons at home. But any sugges 
tion of a négligé or morning wrapper is inappropriate. 

M. H. W.—Make the white gloria dress with a belted 
waist cut out round below the throat, and trimmed 
with a falling ruffle of white lace. Have sleeves 
puffed to the elbow, with a frill of lace below. Then 
use white satin ribbon as a belt, and for a bow with 
long ends at the back of the neck. Make a bell skirt 
with a puff of the gloria at the foot, with satin ribbon 
bows set on it at intervals. A tall girl of fourteen 
should wear her skirts almost to the top of her shoes. 

Mo..y.—Get pink or Nile green cloth or camel’s- 
hair, and make in the way just described to “‘M. H, 
W.,” using velvet ribbon instead of satin. 

A. B. C.—The lace hat you describe is suitable for the 
theatre all winter. Make your neat gray Cheviot with 
a coat bodice, donble-breasted, with revers collar and 
a plastron of black or gray repped silk. 
of moderate size and a bell skirt. 


Have sleeves 
Get a black felt 
toque or capote—as may be most becoming—and trim 
with loops or rosettes of satin ribbon and wings or 
quills. A cape or coat of black cloth will complete 
the suit for the street. 

A Reaper.—A tea counts as a call both ways, and 
leaves your list just as it was before giving the tea. 
Do not have salad at an afternoon reception; serve 
tea, chocolate, light cakes, and ices. A woman will, 
of course, call upon a bride before giving her an invi- 
tation. Return your calls as soon as may be. Evening 
dresses will be worn, as always, with low neck and 
short sleeves. 

Enquiner.—Your duties upon such an occasion 
would depend upon what the “ position to which you 
have attained” may be. As the affair would seem to 
be purely social, it is probable that no special * du- 
ties” would devolve upon you. 

Gasriktie.—1. A calling card shonld not be sent 
with a regret. 2 A card alone sent in response to 
such an invitation would mean “ regrets,” although 
not the best form of expressing them. 3. Answer to 
question No. 1 applies to this as well, 4. Persons fre- 
quently do not send a formal acceptance for such au 
affair; the neglect can hardly be called a rudeness, 
though not altogether courteous. 5. Nothing more 
serious than waste of pasteboard. 6. Nothing later or 
better than Manners and Social Usages. 7. You gain 
your knowledge on such subjects from various sources : 
you should not copy verbatim such recipes. 

Jinnix.—Wedding presents may be sent in any man- 
ner, direct from a shop, by your servant, or by express. 
Attach your calling card, upon which you may write 
* Congratulations,” or leave it plain, as you choose. 
Your sympathy is deserved, and accepted with thanks, 

R. S. M.—Serve your guests at small tables in your 
drawing-room. Give them salad, with delicate sand- 
wiches; then ices, with dainty cakes and coffee. 

Katuarinse.—The married woman will send the in- 
vitation, requesting the pleasure of her guest’s com- 
pany to meet her sister. If the reception is to bea 
formal one, have the card engraved, bearirg simply 
the name, address, and date, with reception hours. 
Enclose with this the card of the younger sister. 

Enquiren.—Why not have tea instead of chocolate ? 
You will find it less a tax to take frequent cups. Cer- 
tainly, you need not partake with every guest. Send 
a regret if you cannot go; nothing if you intend to 
accept. 

Ourve.—It is not necessary to have fish forks at an 
informal dinner. A knife with which to serve the fish 
is necessary. Have individual butter plates, or small 
bread-and-butter plates, which will serve for olives, 
etc. It is better form to be “not at home” than to be 
engaged, while to “ wish to be excused” is an unpar- 
donable rudeness. “ Not at home” is a formula en- 
tirely understood. Tea is not at all a necessity upon 
at home days. 

E. W. F.—Have your wood-work simply painted, un- 
less it be hard-wood, in which event, of course, leave it 
plain; avoid grained finish. The Japanese paper is al- 
mostas heavy 28 leather, and looks weil for hall, library, 
or dining-room ; your decorations to go with it should 
be dark and rich. Make your parlor light ; use yellows 
or pale blue, as giving the best general effect. Make 
the connecting bedrooms one dull blue, the other ter- 
ra-cotta. Have your door panels of opalescent glass, 
and your portiéres of velours. Door curtains add 
much toward a luxurious effect, though they need not 
be of expensive material. 
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STEEL-SPAN- 


Fig. 6.—Murr To MATCH 
TouE, Fig. 5. GLED BONNET 
. AIGRETTE. 


For description see Supplement. 


KOR THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
N one’s choice of decorations for the 
Christmas*tree one is, of course, limited 
by the amount of money that can be expend- 
ed for the purpose. However, by constantly 
bearing in mind the fact that brilliance of 
color rather than intrinsic value is the de- 
sired end, a comparatively small sum can be 
made to provide a rich crop of fruit for the 
wonderful tree. 

The tree itself must be chosen with care 
--the branches symmetrically balanced, the 
apex forming a crown, the greenery of the 
boughs rich and dark, and strongly redolent 
with the perfume of its native woods. 

Many showy and beautiful decorations can 
be entirely of home construction, common 
pasteboard serving as the foundation for the 
pendent hearts, anchors, crosses, crescents, 
stars, etc. These forms, and as many more 
as the ingenious fingers can devise, are first 
brushed upon both sides with liquid glue or 


‘ 


with mucilage, and then immersed in a bowl Fig F H 
CostumME.—|See Figs. 6 and 7.] 


or description see Supplement. 


filled with either or all of the following in- 
gredients: sand, sawdust, mustard-seed, and Fc 
pounded rice. When this rough coat is 
thoroughly dry, the ornaments cen be colored 
with any of the metallic or enamel paints. 
Tiny little flags can be bought for a few cents 
the dozen, and when stuck into the smallest 
and shiniest green, yellow, and red apples, 
or into little gilt and silvered cornucopix, 
prove effective, and lend a Fourth of July 





Fur-TRIMMED Coat. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II1., Figs. 13-21. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Fig, 3.—VeEtvet Toque 
Bonnet.—[See Fig. 4. ] 
For description see Suppl. 


r. 5.—ToQquk FoR CLOTH 








JETTED BONNET AIGRETTES 


gayety tothe whole affair. Miniature Chinese 
lanterns, scarcely three inches in length, are 
equally inexpensive, and if suspended from 
the tips of the branches (but for fear of fire 
unlighted) they add a festive air, and help 
quite efficiently to fill out empty spaces. 
Snapping mottoes, though of the cheapest 
variety, contrast gayly with the dark green 
of the tree, and the grotesque caps they con- 
tain provoke much merriment. 

Posies are easily formed from the fanci- 
fully fringed and colored papers in which 
motto candies are wrapped, and can be pinned 
in amongst the twigs, nestled underneath 
the branches, and wreathed around the tree 
trunk. Some sheets of the exquisitely tinted 
tissue-paper used in making paper flowers 
are cut into narrow strips and gummed to 
one another end to end, to provide the needed 
length, and créped as the paper for sachets, 
etc., is créped by drawing up gradually into 
the hand. 

Yards and yards of this ribbon are thus 
cheaply provided, and the festoons and ro- 
settes into which they can easily be twined 
exceed in grace and lightness those of silk 
that they are intended to imitate. In long 
loops and tassels they radiate in all directions 
from the central stem, and help sustain the 
slender strands of gilt and silver ‘‘ hair,” as 
it is called, that drip from bough to bough in 
glittering showers. 

These threads of gold and silver and the 
sparkling baubles of colored glass entail 
greater expense, but with proper care they 
can be preserved from year to year. 

A ball or two of tinselled thread or a bunch 
of Japanese gold is unwound and strung in 
spirals from branch to branch, the glittering 
threads serving as lines from which the 
Christmas gifts are suspended. 

Crab-apples, strings of cranberries, gilded 






Figs. 1 and 2.—Fratuer ToquE anp Murr. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 4.—Murr to matcn Bonnet, Fie. 3. 
For description see Supplement, 


nuts, red and white balls and strings of pop 
corn, canes aud baskets of yellow molasses 
candy or of the gayer red and white striped 
peppermint, are old-fashioned, it is true, but 
so is Christmas-tide, yet are they ever new. 
Little candles and tiny tarletan bags of candy 
are affixed at every available point, the candy 
acting as a weight, and serving to keep the 
lights away from ornaments of an inflam- 
mable nature. 

Over all, at the very top of the tree, hovers 
the ‘‘Christkindchen,” a bisque or waxen 
angel, with floating hair, with golden wings 
and arms outstretched as if showering all its 
blessings upon the little ones below, 


CLOAK FoR Evperty Lapy. 
For pattern and description see Snpplement, No. VIIT., Figs. 39-44. 

















DECEMBER 26, 1891.—[2.] 
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PRINCESSE GOWN 


For description see Supplement. 


The tree is usually ‘‘stepped” in a cross-shaped wooden 
stand, but a firmer and therefore more desirable base is obtained 
by planting the tree in a butter-tub filled with earth; folds of 
bunting or of colored cheese-cloth are draped around its sides 
and top, and it serves to hold the gifts that are too large and 
heavy for the tree 3efore beginning to arrange the tree an old 
rug or a square of crash is spread over the carpet to protect it 
from the drip of the candles. Lastly, a pail of water—for the 
danger of fire is ever present—-should be kept within easy reach, 


RUSTIC SIMPLICITY 
A ie fancy phrased in the line, ‘*God made the country and 
man made the town,” suggests that in the dweller in rural 
districts should be found a simplicity of character, a freshness 
and purity, in unison with his divinely formed surroundings. 
Never was there a greater mistake. Long ago, possibly before 
the influences stigmatized as “ wicked city ways” had crept in 
and infected them, country-folk may have been open and un- 
sophisticated. But now 
Whatever may have been the cause of the change, there can 
be no doubt of the result. He who wishes to get ahead of the 
average farmer, or even to keep abreast of him in a bargain, 
will have, as the saying runs, to get up very early in the morn- 
ing. The honest yokel has no intention of being overreached. 
He puts a high value upon his own services, and expects you to 
pay for them in accordance with his estimate. Has he wares to 
sell? He sets upon them the highest market price you would 
be charged in the nearest town, and it is useless to argue with 
him that since you buy the goods from him at his own door, 
he is saved the cost of transportation and the profit of the mer- 
chant to whom he would sell them in the city. 


*Tis throwing words away, for still 
The honest man will have his will, 


and answers, ‘‘ What be they a-chargin’ for ‘em in Paterson?” 

In fact you are fortunate if you do not find, after the bargain 
has been bound, that you have paid more for your country but- 
ter and eggs than you would. have been charged in the city 
for the ‘‘gilt-edged” brands by the ordinary hard-fisted busi- 
ness man who has missed the advantage of a country birth and 
bringing up. 

The same spirit may be observed in social matters. No- 
where is scandal more rife, nowhere is criticism more bitter, no- 
where is the charity that thinketh no evil, more rare than in the 
country neighborhood. The devotion to dress, the greed for 
gossip, the delight in depreciation, are no more marked in so- 
phisticated city circles than in the quiet village. The great 
vices may be less conspicuous, but the same may be said of the 
great virtues. 

It is said that there is no form of evil or degradation that may 
not be found in the hill towns of New England. While the as- 
sertion is possibly too sweeping to be applied to all villages, it 
may at least be allowed that residence in the country does not 
indicate a supreme degree of virtue any more than life in the 
city infers aptness to all evil and aversion to most good. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





Fig. 3.—Back or BrocapE DREss, 
Fig. 1 





LEATHER BELTS WITH METAL MOUNTINGS. 
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House AND WALKING SHOES. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 4.—Back or CAMEL’S 
‘ 


HAIR Gown, Fie. 2. 
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Fig. 1.—Buiack BrocapE Dress.—[See Fig. 3.] Fig. 2.—CamMeEt’s-HAIR GowWN wiTH OPEN EMBROIDERY. 


For description see Supplement. 


See Fig. 4.—{For description see Supplement.) 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 


Ligat Pastry ror Tarts.—Beat the white of 
an egg to a stiff froth; then mix it with enough 
water to make a light quart of flour into a very 
stiff dough. Roll it out very thin; then lay the 
third part of half a pound of butter upon it in 
little bits. Dredge it with a portion of the flour 
reserved for this purpose, and roll it up tightly, 
with a light touch though. Roll the dough out 
again, and dot it over with the same quantity of 
butter cut into bits, and so proceed until all the 
shortening is worked up. The oftener pastry is 
rolled the lighter and more flaky it becomes. 
Many persons think that to put half lard and 
half butter makes fairer pastry than all butter. 

CnocotaTe BLanc-MANGE.—One quart of ricu 
fresh milk or cream ; 3 ounces of chocolate ; one- 
quarter pound of white sugar; 1 two-ounce box 
of gelatine dissolved in half a pint of water. 
Boil milk, chocolate, and sugar together a few 
minutes, after first dissolving the chocolate, and 
rubbing it smooth in a little of the milk. Then 
add the gelatine and ten drops of vanilla. Stir 
well, and remove from the fire in about five 
minutes, When lukewarm pour through a 
strainer into moulds that have been previously 
dipped into a bath of cold water. 

CuocoLate Puppine.—A tea-cup evenly full of 
grated chocolate is to be added to a quart of 
fresh milk not skimmed. Boil together, then set 
aside tocool. Beat well four eggs, reserving three 
of the whites, however, for a méringue. Sweeten 
with a teacupful of sugar, and season with a tea- 
spoonful of extract of vanilla. Mix chocolate and 
eggs together. Bake in a pudding-dish slowly, 
and only until set like custard. Put the méringue 
on when the pudding is cold. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottie.—[Adv.] 





Burnett's Coooarne soothes the irritated scalp, re- 
moves the dandruff, and affords a rich lustre to the 
hair.—[{Adv.] 





Cornet.’s Benzorn Cosmetio Soar. Keeps the 
ekin soft, white, and healthful. 25 cents.—[Adv.] 


Cras-Apr.x Briossoms.—The most lasting and, 
therefore, most economical of perfumes.—{ Adv.]} 





Bornet?’s Fravonine Extracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—[Adv.] 





AMVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & Co’s 







from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


\Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 
Soild by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Rhe Judie Corsel 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect- fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
Symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 
SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 


There are many imitations sold, but every 
genuine pair is marked 


JUDIC,7 


and can be had only from or through 
SOLE OWNERS, 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B.—When ordering, please say whether Long or 
Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Zavest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 








ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 








ENAMEL. ‘SORPRER Se cam jf 


OR beautifying and decorating the home it has no 
equal. For interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. Put up 
in self-opening tins ready for immediate use. Made 
in every color, shade, and tint. Prices, by mail, Tins, 
60 cis., Tinlets, 20 cts. 

Testimonials received from H. I. M. the Empress 
or Gremany, H. M. the Quren or Swepen, the Mar- 
On1ONESS OF SaLispury, Countess or Loupoun, Count- 
rss or Norsury, Counress or Freerers, and Viscount- 
Ess oF CiiFpEn, also used at SanpRingua,M, the resi- 
dence of H. R. H. Pacxoz or Wares. 

Asprnat’s Enouisn Enamet was awarded the first 
prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh in 1890. Beware of worthless imitations. 





Wholesale Depot for the United States, 


384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & CO. 
YEDDO CREPE, 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL 
ay aa 








For Scarfs, 
Dress Draperies 
Wear, Sashes, 


LOTA 


and all kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 


FOR SALE BY 
All Leading Retailers. 





No beauty possible if you have 


RED AND DRY HANDS. 


Viororr, Cream is used with wonderful results even 
by ladies engaged in strong domestic and practical 
work. Mailed, with directions, on receipt of $1.00. 
H. WERNER, Sole Agent, 80 Nassau St., New York. 








FURS. 


Newest styles in Furs 
and Fur Garments, in 
Sealskin, Otter, Mink, 
Russian Sable, Persian 
Lamb, Stone Martin, 
Hudson Bay Sable, As- 
trachan, Beaver, Gray 
Krimmer, Lynx. 

New style neck Boas, 
Military Capes, Should- 
er Capes, Fur-trimmed, 
- Tailor-made Cloth Gar- 
ments, Muffs, Gloves, 
‘ and Robes, all made 
from select skins, properly cured and 
dressed. Wholesale and Retail. 


All goods have the firm name on, there- 
by carrying the guarantee of reliability. 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, 
124 W. 42d St., near 6th Ave. L Road. 


Fashion Book Mailed Free. 
9 ' 
Olmstead’s Dress-Reform Corset Waist. 
rN Gains Popular- 
} ity Every Day. 

Made in Two 
Grades, of Best 
Material. 

Retails at Pop- 
y ular Prices. 

Ask your Deal- 
er for this Waist 
and accept no 
other. 

Retailers Sup- 
plied by the 
Leading Jobbers 
throughout the 
United States. 

Patented, April, 23, 


1889, Oct. 21 18% 


1891. 





BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
ae 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'S. 


We will pay a 
liberal Salary 
to Agents who 


will take subscribers for Woodward's Musical Monthly. 
Send four cents and receive sample copy with five 
complete pieces of latest vocal and instrumental music. 
Address Dep’t 9, WOODWAKD’S MUSICAL 
MONTHLY, 842 Broadway, New York. 








Europe. 


HENRY LOFTIE, Pres. - 





00., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Bamboo Furniture, lnterior Decorations, and Art Goods. 


Special designs for furnishing and decorating rooms, which is now the craze in 
Our line is the largest and most artistic manufactured in the United States. 
Our goods for sale by all large furniture houses. 


Send for Catalogue. 


J. C. KENYON, Sec. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


VOLUME XXIV., NO. 53, 


Redfern 


hii 
FURS. 


Winter 
Models. 
GOWNS, 
COATS, 
and 





SALE 
Of all imported model garments 
that have been in use, 
AT HALEF-PRICE. 


Sketches and Samples will be for- 
warded to any lady desirous of ordering. 


210 Fifth Ave,, N.Y, 1108 F St. Washington, D, C. 
TWO NEW BOOKS 


BY 
HOWARD PYLE. 


MEN OF IRON. By Howarp Pyte. 
Illustrated by the Author. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2 00. 





The story Mr. Pyle tells is interesting and thrill- 
ing, but old and young alike will enjoy it most 
for the scenes and manners which are described 
so vividly as to take the reader out of the mod- 
ern world for an hour or two... . Any boy will 
rejoice to own this handsome book.—N. Y. Herald. 


A MODERN ALADDIN;; or, the Won- 
derful Adventures of Oliver Munier. 
An Extravaganza. By Howarp Py.e. 
Illustrated by the Author. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Howard Pyle has with great cleverness treated 
the old theme suggested by the title in a novel 
and pleasing fashion. He has written a romance 
upon the old lines so as to give it an air entirely 
novel, and while the resemblance to Aladdin is 
perfectly plain the differences are so great that 
the likeness adds to the effect of newness rather 
than detracts from it.— Boston Courier. 





Other Works Written and Illustrated by 
Howard Pyle. 

Tue Wonver CLock; or, Four-and-Twen- 
ty Marvellous Tales: being One for 
each Hour of the Day. 160 Draw- 
ings by the Author. Embellished with 
Verses by Karuarine Pyie. Large 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00. 

PeprER AND Satt; or, Seasoning for 
Young Folk. Profusely Illustrated, by 
the Author. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, 
$2 00. 

Tue Rose or Parapise. A Story of 
Adventure. Illustrated by the Author. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. ~ 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
Bae Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 


age prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


CENEVA MINERAL WATER, 


Springs, Geneva, N.Y 
has cured: Kidney and Stomach Troubles, Diabetes, 
Incipient Bright’s, Liver Troubles, Gravel, 
Rheumatism, and Neuralgia. 
Pronounced by authority a Tonic, Regulator, and 
Alterative. 
Offices: 158 W. 23d St., New York. 
135 Griswold St., Detroit. 
310 No. 4th St., St. Louis. 
39 Exchange Place, Rochester, N. Y. 
Send for pamphiet of testimonials, and call and test its 
Bicacy, free of charge. 





Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 
Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it, 
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RIDLEYS’ 


Grand Street, N. Y, 
OPEN EVENINGS. 


oe 


TOYS! DOLLSY! 


GAMES, BOOKS, STATIONERY, 


TOILETTE ARTICLES, DRESSING - 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 


CASES, 


Fancy and Artistic Furniture, Rockers, Chairs, Tables, 
High and Low Children’s Chairs, Music Cabinets, 
Portfolios, etc. 


SOLID GOLD 


2 


DIAMOND JEWELRY. 


GENUINE DIAMOND PENDANTS, LACE PINS, 
RINGS, BROOCHES, SCARF PINS, BRACELETS. 


GOLD & SILVER WATCHES. 


Solid Gold Finger Rings, Necklaces, etc. 


Quality Guaranteed. 


FINE BOHEMIAN GARNET JEWELRY, OPERA 
GLASSES, best makes; Gold Eyeglasses, Spectacles, 
Fine Clocks, Ornaments in Bronze and Onyx. 
STERLING SILVER WARE. 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


KNIVES, FORKS, SPOONS, LADLES, CASTERS, 
Cake Dishes, Nut Bowls, Salad Bowls, Epergnes, 
Crumb Trays, Chocolate Sets, Tea Sets, 


and other Silver Novelties. 


Men’s Furnishings. 


Neckwear, Mufflers, Handker- 
chiefs, Gloves, Umbrellas, Canes, 
Ladies’ Hosiery, House-Furnish- 
ing and Housekeeping Goods. 


FURS, FUR GARMENTS, 
FUR TRIMMINGS. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 811, 8142 to 821 Grand St. 


Six floors occupied exclusively by us for 
the sale of millinery, fancy and dress goods, 
etc. 


Piadinent purchasers save time 





and mental friction by careful dis- 
crimination in their’ selection of 













This group shows Silk, Button-Hole 
Twist, and Worsted Roll Braid, each 
bearing the name Corticelli, which is a 
guarantee of excellence. The reputation 
of this brand has been secured by fifty- 
two years of effort, attended by uninter- 
rupted success. With this name on Silk, 
Twist and Braid, all of one shade to 
match the garment and each other, no 
thoughtful buyer hesitates. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnatd 
and St. Paul. 





THE CHLEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IS THE BEST MADE. 


LADY’S MONEY! 


nee —. Terms and | brochure teaching our 
dress with stamp. Sylvan Toilet Co. Pt. Huron, tick. 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 


r 
Goods 


BY MAIL. 


$$$. 


Shopping can be done with perfect satisfac- 
tion by mail by those who live at a distance. 
But many Bazar readers live within ‘‘ buying 
distance” of Pittsburgh. All who do, now in 
search of HOLIDAY GOODS, we urge 
to visit our stores at their earliest convenience. 
Preparations for HOLIDAY TRADE 
far eclipse any and all former efforts in point 
of varieties and in excellence of styles and 
qualities. 

Our SPECIALTIES : 


Dress Woollens, 
Dress Silks; 


LADIES’ & MISSES’ 
Jackets, 
Capes, 
Cloaks, 
Suits, 
Gloves & Millinery, 
Hosiery & Underwear. 


Whether buying by mail or in person you 
will find our styles correct, prices below most 
competitors, and never higher than the lowest. 


JOS. HORNE & C0., 


cw ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PENN AVE., 
Here it is, Ladies! 


The Baumann Curling 


Iron Heater. 
The only PERFECT Device for the 
Heated in two minutes over a cc 

Curling Iron is not exposed to flam 

Is arranged for two irons, so that one 

used while the other is being heated. 

One Heater and one Langtry Curling Iron 
sent postpaid on receipt of 20 two-cent stamps. 
UNION MFG. & PLATING CO., 
240 Carroll Ave., Chicago. 


Or. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 











Purpose 
ym lamp. 
of lamp. 
can be 






















if aMicted with 
sore eyes, use 





USEFUL 


Holiday Gifts. 


Our stock at this time affords large 
variety from which to select useful Hol- 
iday Gifts. We call attention to the 
following : 

Hemstitched Luncheon and Dinner 
Cloths, with Napkins to match. 

White and Colored Bordered Fringed 
Cloths, with Doilies to match. 

Hemstitched and Embroidered Tea 
Cloths; Centre Pieces for the Table, 
Bureau, and Sideboard Covers, etc. 

Fancy Towels, Pillow Shams, Down 
Coverlets, and Sofa Pillows. 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Plain, Embroidered, and Initialled, for 
Children, Ladies, and Gentlemen. Prob- 
ably the largest assortment of pure linen 
handkerchiefs in America. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


THE LINEN STORE, 
64 and 66 West 23d St, N. Y. 


anelld Sons, 


IMPORTING RETAILERS, 


Will offer for next two weeks Special Inducements 
in 


SILKS AND DRESS FABRICS 
For HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Dress lengths, cut from the piece of 24-inch, 
guaranteed Black Silk, Sor $1.00 a yard ; 
$1.50. 

For Evening wear, the novelty of the season in 
“wave design” Brocade India, all delicate shades, 
$1.00 a yard ; worth $1.50. 

Plain Indias, 60 shades, 22-inch, 49 cts. a yard. 

Ditto, 59 ets. a yard. 

All- Wool Dress Patterns, selected with great care, 

a yards for 

8 “ “ 
in fancy mixtures, Stripes and Plaids, and plain 
colors, including black. 


Broadway, 8th and 9th Sts., N.Y. 


Mrs. Reed’s $3 Switch 


ALL LONG CONVENT HAIR. 


Shortest Possible Stem. 

Best valne ever offered. Sent carriage prepaid 
upon receipt of price. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Mrs. J. H. REED, Maker of Fine 
Hair Goods and Artist of the Coiffure, 








worth 


30-inch, 








459 Maino 








King of Kameras. 





Street, Buffalo, New York. 





The new model Folding Kodak, with glass plate 


we 


as 


ship. Best Finish. 


attachment, Asbury Barker frictionless shutter. 
Greatest range of automatic exposure ever attained. 
No sticking on slow speeds. 
Best combined tripod and hand 


Accurate, reliable. 


camera ever made. Best workman- 


Send for circulars. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


ROcHESTER, N. Y. 














WHEN WAS MY BABY BORN? 


If you will send us the name and address of any baby born 
since 1885, and a postage stamp, we will mail that child a 
copy of “Oor Litrix Ones and Tur Nursery,” the most 
beautiful magazine in the world for young people. 


Russell Publishing Co.,! 96 Summer St. »Boston,Mass 














(FOR DRESSES AND WRAPS) COMPRISE ALL THE LATEST WEAVES. 
They are stamped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name 


(B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letters. 


Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 


They are for sale by the P ag? dealers throughout the United States, and in New York City by 


Ww. Jackson, B. ALTMAN 
& Co., and others. 


Co., Lorp & Tayion, Simpson, Crawrorp & Simpson, James MoCreery 
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DRY GOODS. 


TO ATTRACT ATTENTION 


To the advantages of purchasing through our Mail- 
Order department, we are offering extraordinary bar- 
gains in every department. 

Parchases sent Free of all Mail or Express charges 
within 100 miles of New York. All purchases of $5 
or over sent Free of all mail or express charges to any 
part of the United States) SAMPLES.—Be explicit 
as to price, color, and kind of material wanted. 

Money re funded if goods are unsatisfactory. 

Illustrated Catalogue mailed FREE upon request. 

We are prepared to fill any order received. 


WM. JACKSON'S, 


—Established 50 years- 
pee 9th & 10th Sts., New York City. 


CIAL MIDWINTER PRICES. 
oun Taek All- -W ool French Cashmere, } 


ss Habit Cloth...... | 39¢ 
bee oe Cheviots.......... i? 

38 “ “ “ Camel’s- Hair, in | Wort) 
rough and smooth effects.............. } we. 


ow All- Wool Bedford Cords............ 
Imperial Serges.......... 





$8 « Silk Finish Henriettas......... ... { worth 

44 “ Armures, in fancy weaves.......... : 89¢ 

46-inch All-Wool Silk-Finish Henriettas...°) 

“o« « Bedford Cords........... 79z., 

44“ “ L mee s Camel’s-Hair and f worth 
Cheviots.. ° $1.15. 


GRAY woot DRESS Goons. 

95 pieces 38 - ine Wool Cheviots, in) All at 
Plaid, Striped, aan Plain Effects, Tricot ! 
Cloths, and Mohairs in several shades of 
Gray J 


SILKS. 
65 pes. Black Peau de Soie sheer 
“ viple-Warp Surahs, 


“Faille Frangaise.... \ 69¢ 
**  Cashmere-Finish Gros- ‘Grain. | . 
“ Hair-Line Satin Duchesse... .) 


Send for Illustrated Card of Ladies’ 30 inches long 
Wool CHEVIOT REEFER JACKE shaw! collar, 
and dee P facing of Astrachan Fur, selling at $9.79. 


= 


onsta ble K€. 0 


REAL LACES. 


Spanish Scarfs and Fichus, Flounces and 
Trimming Laces; Point de Genes Laces, in 
Black, White, and Ecru. Antique and Real 
Laces, for Wedding Trousseaux. 

Point and Duchesse Lace Doilies; Valenci- 
ennes, Duchesse, and Point- Lace Handker- 
chiefs; Embroidered Handkerchiefs; Lace- 
Trimmed Handkerchiefs ; Initial Letters, Hem- 
stitched Handkerchiefs. 
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: Proadway KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Perforated Buckskin Underwear, 


(Smith’s Pat.) 

for Men — Women, afford thorough 
protection against Colds,Rheamatism, 
Pneumonia, and Lung Diseases. 


D. C. HALL & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
86 Leonard Street, New York. 
Senp vor I:.ustratep CircuLar. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


OF THE 


Famous YPSILANTI Reform Underwear 
may be obtained free by addressing 
HAY & TODD M’F’G CO., 
Box 2 210 B. YPSILANTI, MICH. 


days on tr trial, Rood’ s Magic Scale, the popu- 
lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. lilustrated cir 
pw cular free. Rood Magic Scale C 0., Chicago, Lil. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck's Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis. 
pers heard. Succeasful when all remedies 


- Sold only by F. Hiscox ,863 B’way, N.Y. Write for book vot pnote REE 


‘eyes. ue DT. THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 


‘END stamp for pic ture, = e, “The Pre Pre tty Typewriter,’ 
\O to Shorthand School, $16 Broadway, New York. 








if afPicted with 
sore eyes, use 


It is not saying too much for these 
collections of the World’s Favorite 
Songs and Hymns, to assert that few 
agencies in this country are doing a 
better work for the public than the 


FRANKLIN SQUARE @ 
@ SONG COLLECTION 


in spreading abroad, increasing and 
deepening the sentiment in favor of 
Vocal Music at home and in schools. 
Its influence is felt very widely, and 
the publishers are glad to know that 
it is so generally approved in every 
locality where it is known and used. 

Each Number contains 200 Songs and Hymp~ on 
184 pages. Prices, post paid to any address: P -sr, 
60 cts. each; Boards, 60 cts. ; Cloth, $1.00. aawsend 

stal card for full contents of the several Numbe-s 

hus far issued. Nos, 1, 2, 3, and 4 bound together in 
one handsome volume, post-paid, $3.06. Sold by all 


Booksellers, at the Music Storés or News Stands, or 
may be ordered by mail direct from the Publishers, 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP AND ALL-WOOL BLACK DRESS GOODS 
Satisfactory wear guaranteed. 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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BIRD. 


‘‘ISN'T MY PARROT REMARKABLE? HE IS EIGHTY YEARS OLD.’ 


“ YES, INDEED, MADAM; 


A CONSULTATION.—IN TWO SCENES. 
A Room in the Hospital for the Cure of 
Miscellaneous Miseries. 


Sornr 1 


Doctor Bolus. This seems to be a very serious—er 
not to say critical case, Doctor Capsule. 

Doctor Capsule. Ahem! Yes. I perfectly agree with 
you, Doctor Bolus. In fact, from a cursory examina- 
tion of the mendacious thorax of the patient, I judge 
that with immediate attention he has about one chance 
in nir2teen to recover. 

Doctor Bolus. 1 have not diagnosed the case from 
that point of view. Indeed, I have always found the 
mendacious thorax somewhat. misleading for the pur- 
poses of diagnosis, and where it is possible to avoid 
er—to avoid an—er—an examination of that portion 
of a patient’s—er—composition, I invariably do so. 
quite agree with you, however, that the case is urgent, 
though in the matter of the proportion of chance I 
distinctly disagree with your conclusions. When I 
was called in early this morning, I made a most thor- 
ongh examination of the snfferer’s polyphibian peri- 
cardiuvm—using the stethoscope and ether, of course 
and in my jadgment his chances are about one in—er 
—sixtcen and twenty-two thousandths, 

Doctor Capsule. With due respect, my dear Bolus, 
to your experience in this matter, I cannot conscien- 
tiously say that I deem the polyphibian pericardium 
worth a rap asa basis for prognostication. I remem- 
ber when I was a much younger man I was on the 
staff of the Home for Incurables at Point Pleasant, 
Missouri. It was in 1863, 1 think—no—let me see 
63? No; Lam wrong there. It was in 61—the year 
before I became ambulance surgeon at the Beilevue 
Doctor Peterson B. Pilibox was in charge at that time. 
A very fine man was Doctor Pillbox. Died in 1878 from 
an absolutely flawless case of peripatetic mumps, an 
account of which appeared in the October number of 
Internal Troubles, edited by Calomel Jones. You re- 
member the article, do you not? 

Doctor Capsule. Very vaguely. Who wrote it? 

Doctor Bolus. Henderson P. Plasters. 

Doctor Capsule. Not old Porous, as we used to call 
him in college ? 

Doctor Bolus. Yes, he’s the one. 


Were you in col- 
lege with Plasters ? 


~ 


WY : 


His IS A GREEN OLD AGE.” 


Doctor Capsule. Oh my, yes; that is, part of the 


time. I only staid in four years. Porous couldn't get 
a degree under seven. What a funny fellow Porous 
was! By Jove! I've laughed more over Porous than 


I ever did at the play. He was inimitable. 

Doctor Bolus. Oh, he showed his humor in every- 
thing he did. He lost a case once by making a patient 
laugh at a most critical stage of an operation. Droll 
fellow! Why, even his paper on poor old Doctor 
Pilibox’s mumps set the profession in a roar; and 
between us, Pillbox’s widow even told me it was the 
funniest thing she ever read, and wished the doctor 
could have lived to see it, Anyhow, to return to the 
polyphibian pericardium. It was while I was at the 
Home for Incurables that a patient was brought in 
suffering just as this poor fellow in the next room 
is suffering, and we diagnosed his case from the poly 
peri, just as you have done. On the result of our 
examination we set him down as an incurable, and 
admitted him to the Home as a life patient ; and would 
you believe it, sir, he was well inside of a week. 

Doctor Capsule. Then what happened ? 

Doctor: Bolus. The trustees of the Home docked our 
salaries ‘for his support, sir; and when we objected, 
they said we could pay or resign. They didn't want 
to be loaded up with perfectly sound incurables, 

Doctor Capsule, That was unfortunate; but I think 
you must have made an error, for which you, rather 
than the poly peri, were responsible. I find it infallible, 
which cannot be said of the mendacious thorax 

Doctor Bolus. Error on our part? J never err in 
matters of life and death, Doctor Capsule. That man’s 
pericardium was a delicate shade of pink, suffused 
here and there with an ampylopsian nitrate—that is a 
sure indication of death within six weeks. 

Doctor Capsule, Not at all, Bolus, not at all. That 
is old school. If you will look in Ipecac on Peri- 
eardian Disorders, published in 1860 by Castor, Oil, & 
Jones, of London, you will see that the famous Doctor 
Postmortem, of Paris, had made experiments the year 
before which proved beyond the shadow of doubt that 
a pink pericardium was the life-insurance agent’s 
surest risk, and that nothing so conduces to longevity 
as its suffusion with ampylopsian nitrate. 

Doctor Bolus. Postmortem has been shown to be a 
fraud. 





A METAMORPHOSIS 


3. “7 EXTEND TO YOU THE HAND OF TOIL.” 


SHE. “I PREFER THE HAND OF PLEASURE.” 


. “IT BECOMES THE HAND OF PLEASURE WHEN YOU TAKE IT.” 


Doctor Capsule. True. 
disorders 

Doctor Bolus. Well, since we cannot agree on either 
the polyphibian pericardium or the mendacious thoraz, 
suppose we try the moriturd salutamur ? 

Doctor Capsule. That is too far from the seat of dis- 
order; and, besides, it takes up time. This man’s 
case, a8 we have said, demands immediate attention. 
If you are willing to examine his angina mediocrita 
with me, I'll accept the conclusions to be based on that. 

Doctor Bolus. That's a good suggestion, provided 
we divide the result by eighteen, and examine the me- 
dulla hirsuta aud take the temperature of his excalibus. 

Doctor Capsule. Very well. I doubt the value of the 
last; but, for the sake of the patient, and in view of 
the urgency of the case, | consent. 


But he was up on pericardian 





Sorng 2.—The Hospital Ward. Two long rows of empty 
cots. An Attendant is seen sleeping in a chair by 
the door. Enter Doctor Bolus and Doctor Capsule. 


Doctor Bolus. See that man asleep there, Capsule. 
It’s outrageous the way patients are neglected! 

Doctor Capsule. It would be-if there were any pa- 
tients. I don’t see anybody here. Can we have got 
into the wrong ward ? 

Doctor Bolus. 1 think not. He was lying on this cot 
here when I went into the room there with you. Let’s 
ask the attendant. 

Doctor Capsule. 1 hope they haven't moved him, for 
his condition was precarious 

Doctor Bolus. ili, there, James! Where's that man 
who was brought here last night by ambulance No. 8? 

Attendant. The red-haired man with the sore throat ? 

Doctor Bolus. Yes. 


Uiig. 
Uy Soe yh 


if 
al 
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Attendant, Oh, he’s gone. I gave him a gargle and 
a cigarette, aud sent him away cured an hour ago, 
Doctor Capsule.\ Didn't you know, sir, that we were 
Doctor Bolus. in consultation over his case? 
Attendant. I did, sir; but he wouldn’t stay. 
Doetor Capsule. This is an outrage! 
Doctor Bolus. 1 shall report this case to the trustees. 
Attendant. 1 would, sir. It’s a shame, sir; but the 
man would go, If you like, I'll send round to the po- 
lice and have him arrested and brought back. 
(Curtain. } 
calitinnlpialbtaiagghon 
MY LOVE. 


She most dislikes a compliment; 
She says they are not true; 

With statements plain is she content. 
Now, pray, what can I do? 


I want to tell her she’s most fair 
Of all the maids I know, 

And other things; but I don’t dare, 
For she dislikes it so. 


But I suppose if I were she, 
Like her I then would do, 
For she’s as sweet as sweet can be; 
What's more, she knows it, too. 
F. 8. M. 
Wiunxtersioom, ‘I want you to see my babies.” 
Fratuerstone. “ All right. I should like to very 
much. When shall I come ?” 7 
Wintersioom. ‘Come around about one o'clock in 
the morning. They are liveliest then.” 


HE KNEW A THING OR TWO. 
FIRST SUBURBAN. “HELLO, SMITH! YoU ARE GOT UP REGARDLESS. GOING TO A 
WEDDING ?” 
SECOND SUBURBAN. “No. I'M GOING IN TOWN TO TRY TO ENGAGE A COOK, AND I 


WISH TO CREATE A GOOD IMPRESSION,” 


A COUNTRY MAIDEN’S CRY. 
Christmas soon will come and pass. 

"Twill bring to me no joy, I fear; 
For in the country we've no gas, 

And hence, alas, no chandelier; 
So where can hang, I want to 
The dear pearl-berried mistletoe ? 






Henrietta. “I am going shopping. Is there any- 
thing I can do for you?” 

Invanip. “Yes. You might get some little present 
for me for mother, and sonmiething for yourself 
don’t care what you get for yourself, so long as it is 
some little thing that will be a pleasant surprise for 
you on Christmas morning.” 





THIS AFTER- 


HAD ANY EXPERIENCE IN SPEAKING IN 


PRACTISED. 
“DipN’T Miss SPEAKER MAKE AN ELOQUENT ADDRESS AT OUR MEETING 
NOON?” 
‘BEAUTIFUL! I] WONDER WHETHER SHE EVER 
PUBLIC ?” 


“OH YES. 
THREE TIMES A WEEK.” 


HIER FATHER OWNS THAT OPERA-BOX OVER THERE, AND SHE COMES TWO OR 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


Embroidery Designs from the South 
Kensington School. 
See illustrations on page 1030. 

IGS. 1 and 2 are hot-water cosies, one of 

the latest and best-appreciated novelties 
brought out by the school. They are made 
of thick fleecy white blanketing, substan- 
tially lined, and of ample size to cover hot- 
water cans of any shape. The first has a 
very simple powdered pattern, worked in 
coarse crewel of various colors, whilst Fig. 
2, of which a working pattern is given in 
Fig. 3, is much handsomer and more elabo- 
rate. It is worked partly in outline in shades 
of blue with coarse crewel, with a little 
solid work here and there in the centre of 
the flower form, to give importance to the 
design. 


A MATINEE. 
See illustration on double page. 


N this charming picture the reader of the 

Bazar is verse Aa to an exclusive circle 
in the days of the old régime. The piano is 
in its primitive form of the spinet, and the 
young musician who is accompanying the 
prima donna has probably composed the air 
which she sings. No longer young, the ar- 
tiste still affects the coquetries which were 
enchanting when she was in her girlhood’s 
bloom, and there are old men in her audi- 
ence who recall her early triumphs, and loy- 
ally believe in her still. Her method is ad- 
mirable, her voice yet rich and true, though 
a trifle worn, and it is a shame that there are 
those at the matinée who chat composedly 
under cover of the song, and are deaf to its 
harmonies. The old régime was not invari- 
ably courtly, though it usually trained men 
po | women in courtly grace of speech and 
manner. 


AN ANCIENT BANQUET. 


ND one of many such, no doubt, that now 
cited was a wedding feast, and the host— 
one Caranus by name, a nabob of great 
wealth—a Macedonian gentleman of proud 
position. 

At the entrance each guest—and there 
were twenty bidden — was crowned with a 
golden chaplet, and having taken his place 
on a golden-footed couch, a silver bowl was 
received, to be retained as a souvenir. At 
the close of this select, but, as it is recorded, 
most hilarious gathering, concerning which 
pages of detail would fail to render full ac- 
count, there were offered lovely floral chap- 
lets containing flowers of every hue and rich 
perfume, and boitles of sweet and pungent 
odors. Later on, with ‘‘a course” that must 
have ‘‘ ushered in the pale small hours,” with 
obeisance low, a small basket made of strips 
of ivory curiously plaited was laid before 
each guest; these, too, were friendly ‘‘ favors.” 

The customary entertainments of music, 
song, and dancing, with constant offerings of 
fruits, flowers, and boxes of confections filled 
up the hours. 

At the close came the bestowment of other 
rich gifts, for, said this courtly householder 
of ancient time, ‘‘I must have in all things 
a complete, well-ordered feast.” 





ADVERTISHEMEN'TS. 





NO OTHER 
LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING OpoR. 
For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers or it 
unable to procure this wonderful soap send 25c 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


PECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the jar 
ing us 


8 
Society Waltz) sent FREE to anyone 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 








A box of 4 


BEECHAM’S$ 
PILLS 


constitutes a 
family medi- 
cine chest. 





VOUS 


2 Fulness, Swelling after meals, Dizziness, 
§ Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of: 
2 Heat, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 

Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, 
and alt nervous and trembling sensa- 
tions are relieved by using these Pills. 

Of all druggists. Price 2& cents a box. 


New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 299 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 


FINELY FLAVUKED BREAD. 


IN respect to baking powders, they are of 
many kinds and give various results accord- 
ing to the materials of which the baking 
powder is composed, and according to the 
perfection of its manufacture. For instance, 
when a baking powder is used which con- 
tains alum, the bread or biscuit will fre- 
quently have a bitter taste. If a pure cream- 
of-tartar baking powder is used, the result 
will be better; and if the elements of a cream- 
of-tartar powder are used, so that each in- 
gredient has its counterpart in exact equiva- 
lents, then we may expect not only the most 
wholesome, but the sweetest and most deli- 
cious bread. 

There is no baking powder which pro- 
duces such sweet and tasteful food as the 
Royal Baking Powder. One of the greatest 
of the claims of the manufacturers of this 
powder is that it leavens without fermenta- 
tion or decomposition, and that the exact 
equivalents of its constituents are used, 
whereby a perfectly neutral result is ob- 
tained, which invariably guarantees that par- 
ticular and peculiar flavor in bread so much 
desired and appreciated by all. In fact, the 
oldest patrons of this powder declare that 
they get not only a superlative lightness of 
the bread, but that the biscuit, cakes, muffins, 
etc., never taste quite so sweet or so good as 
when they are raised by the Royal Baking 
Powder. This comes from its perfectly uni- 
form combination of the best and purest 
materials, as has been shown to be true by 
the recent examinations made by both the 
United States and the Canadian govern- 
ments, which reveal the fact beyond a ques- 
tion that the Royal Baking Powder is the 
most scientifically compounded of any in the 
market. The Royal gives a delicious flavor 


to the bread. 














IF YOU HAVE NEVER USED 
The HIGHLAND EVAPORATED CREAM, try it. 
After one trial, you will always use it. Unsur 
and culinary purposes. m 
tely Pure. Delicious w ee, chocolate, and fruit, and 
unequalled for making ice-crea ustards, etc 


Awarded GOLD MEDAL at Paris Universal Exposition 


»assed for the table 
enlent, Abso- 





Write for circular, or send 2 


Sree sampl 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO., sc.scrns., Highland, Il. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EBFrFrPss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


nts to help pay expres:~ 2 for | 


Skin blemishes, like 
foul teeth, are the more 
offensive because they 
are mostly voluntary. 


The pores are closed. 
One cannot open them 
in aminute; he may in 
a month. 


Try plenty of soap, 
give it plenty of time, 
and often: excess of 
good soap will do no 
harm. Use Pears’— 
no alkali in jt; nothing 
but soap. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 
gists ; all sorts of people are using it. 


Liebig Company’s= 
Extract of Beef. 


BEST 








| puRESTBEEF TE cuearest 


| INVALUABLE 


| in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, 
| and Made Dishes. 


‘STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 








Warerooms: Steinway Hall, 
NEW YORK. 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosITION, 1889. 


‘THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


T PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 

WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 

Treatise and Instruction for 4 stamps. 
ERE LE A OE 


E.K.LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York, 








| The most perfect toilet powder is 


LOUTINE 


w 





Specia! Poudre de Riz 


Prepared with bismuth by CH¥. FA ¥, Perfumer, 9,F.dclaPaix, 


USE NONE 


oTr 
Caation. —None Genuine but those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signatore CH. FAY. * 





FREE OF CHARGE, 


to introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same tima 
e new customers, we have decided to make this Special Offers 


For 30 Days. wane 
r business and m 
} ey Cabinet Picture, Pho ph, Tinty: ferent oy or a of yourself 
member of your family, living ordead and we will make you » CRAYON POR- 
provided you exhibit a gic “Raa Sasa ee of our 
influence in securing us futuce orders. Place nsme an ress on 
ec nt plcmens ama it will be returned in perfect order. We make any change in picture 














wish, not interfering wae =e likeness. Refer to an icago. Address all 
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uu wi 
Geagen RCE Once sseiving Wagon picture #BEK as per this offer. This offer is bonafl 


bank in C) os 
German Theatre, cuicado, TLL. }. 8.-—We will — 
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T UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN, AND SCALP, 

whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, 
pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with loss of hair, 
either simple, scrofulous, hereditary, or contagious, 
are speedily, permanently, economically, and infallibly 
cured by the Curioura Remepres, consisting of Curt- 
oura, the great Skin Cure, Cutioura Soap, an ex- 

uisite Skiu Purifier and Beantifier, and Curiovra 

ESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 
greatest of Humor Remedies, when the best pliysi- 
cians and all other remedies fail. Corroura Rewepirs 
are the only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and 
daily effect more great cures of blood and skin dis- 
eases than all other remedies combined. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soap, 
%c.; Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Potrer Drve 
anp Cuemtoar Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for **‘ How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 


S@ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily -@@ 
= skin prevented by Crriouna Soap. “se 


Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and rhen- 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
Cutiovra Anti-Patn Piasrer. 25c. 








ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


OF 


BEN-HUR. 





Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By 
Lew. WALLACE. Garfield Edition. 
2 Volumes. Twenty Full-page Pho- 
togravures. Over 1ooo Illustrations 
as Marginal Drawings by WILLIAM 
MARTIN JOHNSON. Crown 8vo, Silk 
and Gold, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $7 00. (Jn a Gladstone Box.) 


In fact, man and nature in Palestine 


| have their history written in full within 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S © 


C:G:GUNTHERS: SONS: } 
FURRIERS $2" 


‘ JACKETS: WRAPS-CLOAKS‘ANDMANTLES 
, - SHOULDER: CAPES-PELERINES:‘CRAVAT TES 
iow | -CHOICEAND EXCLU SIVE-DESIGNS: 


¢sH8882353 MODERATE: PRICES #8688383 


the beautiful pages of 3en - Hur.” — 
Christian Union, N.Y. 

Promises to be far the most popular 
gift-book of the holiday season.—JN. Y. 
Herald. 

A pleasure to the eye and a treasure to 
keep in the library. . . . Certainly the 
most beautiful book of this 
Observer, N.Y. 

It is doubtful if any more superb vol- 
umes will meet the public eye during the 
year, and certainly none which will give 
more of profit or of exquisite pleasure 
to the reader.—Zzon’s Herald, Boston 

Must win admiration from book-makers 
everywhere.... A more enjoyable book 
can hardly be selected for the Christmas 
days than this exquisitely wrought Tale 
of the Christ.—Churchman, N. Y. 

The marginal illustrations are beautiful 
as artistic work, and are a fascinating 
study in archeology. ... It seems as 
though it would be impossible to present 
a piece of literature in a more beautiful 
or a more interesting setting.—V. Y. Sun, 

These drawings, no less than their me- 
chanical reproduction and _ skilful ar- 
rangement, deserve unstinted praise. 
They breathe the heroic quality of the 
| story, and they make of the book a thing 
of beauty—a most tempting gift— 
Philadelphia Press. 

Every page of these volumes is a study 
in itself, for every page has its own espe- 
cial art, which overflows into the large 
and impressive margin. Never was a 
work of fiction as copiously and as beau- 
tifully illustrated before.— Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, Boston. 
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Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
CE" The above work will be sent by mail, 
| postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
| States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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Fig. 1.—Knirrep Eperna. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Knirrep Eporna. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 4.—Narrow Borper ror Tea Cuoru, Fic. 1. 
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No. LV., Figs, 22-24. 


Hanv-Baa. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


EmprowereD Iniv1ats.—R, S, T 








Figs. 1 and 2.—Tra Ciorus.—See Figs. 3-5.—{For description see pattern-sheet Suppl} 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 






For er: ,oidery design and description see 
paitern-sheet Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 54. 












HOoUsEKEEPING APRON. 
For pattern and description see pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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BREAKFAST CaP. 
For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


2.—DRAWN-WoORK BORDER, 
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Fig. 3.—DRAWN-WORK BorDER. 
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g. 4.—DRAWN-WORK BORDER. 


Fig. 5.—DRAWN-WORK BORDER. 
For descriptions see pattern-sheet Supplement 


AFTERNOON APRON. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 5.—SquarE For TEA CLOTH, 
Fia. 2. 


CHATR-BACK CUSHION. 
For embroidery design and description see pattern-sheet Supplement, 


No. VL, Fig. 30. 
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Fig. 3.—BorDER FoR TEA CLOTH, Fie. 1. 
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TESS OF THE D'URBERVILLES. 
(Continued from page 1018.) 


was quite warm. Through the latter miles 
of their walk their foot-path had taken them 
into the depths of the New Forest, and tow- 
ards evening, turning the corner of a lane, 
they perceived behind an ornamental gate a 
large board on which was painted in white 
letters, ‘‘This desirable Mansion to be Let 
Furnished”; particulars following, with di- 
rections to apply to some London agents. 
Passing through the gate, they could see the 
house, an Ionic building, of regular design, 
faced with ashlar. 

‘I know it,” said Clare. “It is Brams- 
hurst Manor-house. You can see that it is 
shut up, and grass is growing on the drive.” 

‘*Some of the windows are open,” said 
Tess. 

** Just to air the rooms, I suppose.” 

** All these rooms empty, and we without 
a roof to our heads!” 

‘ You are getting tired, my Tessie,” he said. 
“We'll stop soon;” and kissing her sad 
mouth, he again ied her onwards. 

He was growing weary likewise, for they 
had walked uot less than twenty miles, and 
it became necessary to consider what they 
should do for rest. They looked from afar 
at isolated cottages and little inns, and were 
inclined to approach one of the latter; when 
their hearts failed them, and they sheered 
off. At length their gait dragged, and they 
stood still. 

‘‘Could we sleep under the trees?” 
asked. 

He thought the season insufficiently ad- 
vanced. ‘I have been thinking of that 
empty mansion we passed,” he said. 
us go back towards it again.” 

They retraced their steps, but it was half 
an hour before they stood without the en- 
trance gate as earlier. He then requested 
her to stay where she was, whilst he went to 
see who was within. 

She sat down among the bushes within 
the gate, and Clare crept towards the house. 
His absence lasted some considerable time, 
and Tess was wildly anxious when he re- 
turned, not for herself, but for him. He had 
found out from a boy that there was only an 
old woman in charge as care-taker, and she 
only came there on fine days, from the her 
let near, to open and shut the windows. She 
would come to shut them at sunset. ‘‘ Now, 
we can get in through one of the lower win- 
dows, and rest there,” said he. 

Under his escort, she went t-.dily forward 
to the main froat, whose shuttered windows, 
like sightless eyeballs, excluded the possibil- 
ity of watchers. The door was reached by 
a flight of steps under the pediment, and one 
of the windows beside it was open. Clare 
clambered in, and pulled Tess in after him. 

Except the hall, the rooms were all in 
darkness, and they ascended the staircase. 
Up here also the shutters were tightly closed, 
the ventilation being perfunctorily done, for 
this day at least, by opening the hall win- 
dow in front, and an upper window behind. 
Clare unlatched the door of a large chamber, 
felt his way across it, and parted the shutters 
to the width of two or three inches. A shaft 
of dazzling sunlight glanced into the room, 
revealing heavy, old-fashioned furniture, 
crimson damask hangings, and an enormous 
four-post bedstead, along the head of which 
were carved running figures, apparently Ata- 
lanta’s race. 

**Rest at last!” said he, setting down his 
bag and the parcel of viands. 

They remained in great quietness till the 
care-taker should have come to shut the win- 
dows; asa precaution, putting themselves in 
total darkness by barring the shutters as be- 
fore, lest the woman should open the door of 
their chamber for any casual reason. Be- 
tween six and seven o'clock she came, but did 
not approach the wing they were in. They 
heard her close the windows, fasten them, 
lock the door, and go away. Then Clare 
again stole a cliink of light from the window, 
and they shared another meal, till by-and-by 
they were enveloped in the shades of night, 
which they had no candle to disperse. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


ARE THE BEST 


FOR 


The 
Daylight 


Take off shade, take off 
chimney, apply the match, 
put on chimney, burn your 
fingers, put on shade, scorch 
it. nothing of the 
kind. Light your Daylight 
without removing shade or 


No, no; 


chimney and do it 
as quick as a wink. 


Send for our A B C book on 
Lamps, 

Craighead & Kintz Co., 
Buy St., N. Y- 
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IE. COUDRAY'S| 


@QOUQUES | 
" CHois' | 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of BE. COUDRAY in PARIS 


——+ — 
4 SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMERS, : 


DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS OF JU. S. 
EAS OT A A STE 
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Ge ee Throat Bandage 


Positively cures inay, Cro 
Goitre. ‘Eni argea ‘Fonsiie, 







of Voice, ey nd 
vr Diseases of the Throat. 
A pleasant, soothing application, worn 

at night, ing its work while the 
— ) aE. BA mail for ~~ 


a treatise 
y Bates Testimonial ite. ‘Ailmente,” 
free to all sending 2c. stamp for postage. 


22-5 : 
Mention this paver The Physicians irene mati, 0, 





18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the mamaty. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARK ER, F. R. A. 8. 
A. P. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Philada. op Re 
** Every one should read this little book.” —A theneum. 





EXPERT WRITERS 











FOR 


ENGROSSING aD Ho. 98 


So.o sy STATIONERS evervwuere. 
Samples FREE on receipt ot t return postage, 2 cents, 


810 BROADWAY. 
og NEW YORK. 


SPENCERIAN PEN 











CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
lutely pure and possessing the emollient properties 
of Olive Vil, it is unsurpassed for the Toilet and Bath, 
and superior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 

Tt is the only perfectly safe soap for the NURSERY 
and Invalids. If your druggiet or grocer does not keep 
it, send 15 comm for sample cake to the Newt 

. KLIPSTEIN, 122 Pearl St., New York. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 








d and ctual English Cure without 
and medici: Fropriets Ww. WARD & So 
ween Victoria St., London, England. Wielevsio of 





Sure Cure for Bad Breath, 
Sour Stomach, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Heartburn, all 
Bilious and Gastric affections 




















cents per box, by mail. 
years experience. tordite 
tive. Debility a — short breath a 
Dr. Bekh Berdan, 113 Ellison St. Paterson, N.J 
_& STURTEVANT, 122, FRENCHTOWN, N. S 
Son sien Otay anole the bee =" yw ty at oste 


mof the Stomach. Whitens 
Teeth to perfection. Price 25 
DITMAN’S PHARMACY, 
Broadway and Barclay Street, New York. 
By one who has been 
a fellow sufferer. Ten 
ears’ Foreign study. Remedies adapted to 
erent conditions of undue fat. — im — 
le tou 
abdomens reduced, For full particulars address, 
C' 0 Pa R AD ES rene 
600 latest popular sony 
words and music, 25 cen 
You can live at home and make more money at work for ag 
outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., 
Dr. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 
















if aMicted with 
sore eyes, use 





HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 






ated LS ad eRowts 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 


Be gy DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 
—— OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE *sKINe 
an cietare was ansibentelly 















roots are destroyed, alth 





. to destroy its growt 


GENERAL Actus 


beard or hair on mo 

crown we ser b all hair will be removed at each application, and without — 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROL 

Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 
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